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‘‘THE THREE RULES.” 

NE would suppose that two topics could 
() scarcely be more alien to each other 
than the findings of the Halifax Com- 
mission anc the extent of neutral obliga- 
tions under the law of nations, and yet, in 
the course of a long, animated and most 
instructive debate in the Senate, which 
was nominally held on the former, it was 
the pleasure of many Senators to indulge 
in a line of remark which had no earthly 
relevance to any topic of current concern 
except the presence of the steamer Cimbria 
in our waters—though that steamer was 
not once named in the midst of these Sen- 
atorial excursions. The neutral obligations, 
technically known as ‘‘ The Three Rules,” 
were formulated by the Joint High Com- 
missioners who negotiated the treaty con- 
cluded between England and the United 
States for the settlement of the ‘‘ Alabama 
claims” and other outstanding questions 
pending between the two countries in 1871. 
The precise text of the rules is as follows: 


‘* A neutral Government is bound— 

‘* First, to use due diligenceto prevent the 
fitting out, arming, or equipping, within 
its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it has 
reasonable ground to believe is intended 
to cruise or to carry on war against a 
Power with which it is at peace; and also 
to use like diligence to prevent the de- 
parture from its jurisdiction of any vessel 
intended to cruise or tu carry on war as 
above, such vessel having been specially 
adapted, in whole or in part, within such 
jurisdiction, to warlike use. 

** Secondly, not to permit or suffer either 
belligerent to make use of its ports or 
waters as the base of naval operations 
against the other, or for the purpose of the 
renewal or augmentation of military sup- 
plies or arms, or the recruitment of men. 

‘* Thirdly, to exercise due diligence in its 
own ports and waters, and, as to all per- 
sons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any 
violation of the foregoing obligations and 
duties.” 


In giving their assent to these rules as 
constituting a guide and direction to the 
Genevau Board of Arbitration, the British 
negotiators were careful to premise that 
they were commanded to declare at the 
same time that the British Government 
did not assent to them as comprising ‘‘a 
statement of principles of international 
law.” That is, they consented, on behalf 
of their Government, to be tried at Geneva 
by rules of neutral obligation more strin- 
gent than were prescribed by the law of 
nations, as interpreted and applied at that 
date by the British authorities. And con- 
senting that the past conduct of their 
country should be tried by these standards, 
so far as it was called in question at 
Geneva, the British Commissioners further 
united with those of the United States in 
stipulating that the high contracting par- 
ties should agree ‘‘to observe these rules 
as between themselves, in future, and to 
bring them to the knowledge of other 
maritime Powers, and to invite them to 
accede to them.” 

Such being the origin and purport of the 
rules, which were reduced to this precisé 
shape for the purpose of settling a great 
international complication that threatened 
the peace of the two nations, it would 
scarcely be conceived that the widest di- 
versity of opinion exists in the minds of 
our most intelligent statesmen with regard 
to their real motive and their legitimate 
significance. And yet such appears to be 
the fact, as disclosed by the recent debate 
in the Senate. Mr. Thurman held in that 
debate that the rules were merely adopted 


| than those respectively avowed by these 


| not end here. 
| having subsequently neglected to press the 


| maritime nations of Europe, Mr. Blaine 


E 





to expedite the discussions and facilitate 
the findings of the Genevan tribunal. Or, 
to quote the exact language of the distin- 
| guished Senator: ‘‘They were adopted, 
| not because Great Britain wanted them as 
| permanent rules, but they were adopted to 
|enable the Geneva tribunal to make an 
| award against Great Britain, in order that 


| and us.” 

Mr. Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, con- 
| tended, on the other hand, that these three 
| rules, so far from being an artificial de- 
| vice invented to facilitate the processes 
| of a great international law case, should 
| rather be called a summary of the rules 
which ‘‘we had declared to be binding on 
us, as rules of international law, from the 
foundation of our Government.” Next 
came Mr. Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, 


on this topic ‘‘ worse confounded,” he ad- 
ventured to remark that the aforesaid 
three rules were formulated in the teeth of 
the American doctrines under this head, 
because ‘‘they put restrictions upon neu- 
tral rights, against which this country had 
protested, from its beginning till the Ala- 
bama controversy sprang up.”’ 

It would be difficult to put in issue three 
opinions on thesame topic more conflicting 


three Senators—and the confusion does 
For the British Government 


adoption of the three rules on the other 


conceives that the British negotiators in- 
vented them as a trap for catching the 
United States, and that, having now sprung 
their dead fall on us, they are henceforth 
content with the big game they have bagged, 
and do not wish to bait their trap and set 
it again. 

It is not for us, at the heel of this dis- 
cussion, to essay the difficult task of bring- 
ing order and symmetry out of the chaos 
of opinions revealed by this important 
discussion; but in the presence of such a 
remarkable dissidence among our leading 
public men with regard to the motive and 
purport of ‘‘The Three Rules,” our readers 
can readily understand why these Rules 
should still remain as a bone of contention 
among the publicists of Europe; and not of 
Europe alone, for in our own country Mr. 
William Beach Lawrence, than whom there 
is no higher authority in questions of inter- 
national law, has argued consistently and 
earnestly against their adoption as accepted 
and recognized principles of international 
jurisprudence. The question of their in- 
dorsement as a thesis of discussion is still 
pending before the ‘‘ Institute of Inter- 
national Law’”’ in Europe, and hence the 
recent debate in our Senate is likely to in- 
terest a much wider class of thinkers than 
those to whom it was originally addressed. 








THE PROTECTION OF SOCIETY. 


HE spectre that will not down is the 
might of the masses. Among the 
many topics calling for elucidation and dis- 
cussion by the press, this is the one which 
presses its strange visage most fiercely 
against the window- pane of our modern 
house of social and governmental order. It 
is all very well to write up the politics of the 
day; it may get us a place by-and-by. It is 
necessary to preserve right views on 
national finance and the laws of trade; all 
this is an essential of national housekeep- 
ing. We must have our days of memorial, 
our anniversaries and feux de joie, for if 
no entertainments are given people would 
have no ways of concealing their neighborly 
dislikes and their own carking discom- 
forts. Butall these sink into insignificance 
at the frown of this alien force. It is not 
a question of government. A republic may 
be as detestable to it as a monarchy. Laws 
of finance are to it the methods approved 
by robbers in dividing the spoil of the 
creators of wealth, and social observances 
are toitonly the intrigues of ignoble mendi- 
cants asking alms in one form or another 
of richer masters. ‘The great difficulty is, 
the tramp is as well aware as we can be that 
his arms are brawny and encircle the world 
in their resistless grasp. No house stands 
without an immovable foundation. Neither 
government nor order maintains itself 
long without irresistible force subsidized 
by it somewhere. The masses of mankind 
are the giants of the Greek fable. When 
they make battle the natural forces around 
are destroyed by them or used as part of 
their enginery. They find no foes equal to 
resist them but the gods. And by the gods, 
after a terrible conflict, the giants are 
overthrown. This explains the potency of 
the doctrine of the divine right of kings. 
It is found in the New Testament. By 
divine commission the ruler bears his 
sword for the punishment of evil - doers. 
Against this sanction the giant’s power 
was subdued, and he became a laborer and 
a serf. But reason rose and encountered 
the dogma, encircled it with scorn, un- 
seated it from the minds of men and slew 
it. Asa force to control men it is now un- 
known. The Church once controlled the 
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giant by the same sanction. Ad majoram 
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Dei gloriam was a word which not only 
calmed the giant, but made him a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water. Life, property, 
liberty, government, crowns, were long at 
the feet of the Church. But reason has de- 
throned the Church. It is once more the 
servant of all. Military force was never 
enough of a foundation for government, 
for if is simply an armament which is cap- 
tured with the citadel. 

What have we in place of all this ? Civil 
liberty and self-government. Where is the 
irresistible force now reposed ? 
power of the people. If so, their reason, 
if it again succeeds, must overcome or 
seduce this power. And this is just what 
it proposes to do. 
ism is so unjust and destructive that the 
interests of property-holders will so power- 
fully unite them in opposition that the 
poverty-stricken Socialists can make no 
headway against such physical force. But 
this is very weak. 
rich and well-to-do, as shown by the census, 


In the | 


All are told that social- | 


The percentage of the | 





the old system of merging a woman’s pro- 
perty as well as her identity in that of her 
husband was in many ways unjust and pro- 
lific of evil results, past experience has 
placed beyond doubt. No greater fallacy 
was ever embodied in legal jurisprudence 


| than the one which gave to the husband 


the absolute and sole control of the pro- 
perty which came to his wife. The magni- 
tude of the evil and the vastness of the in- 
justice have brought about a change, and, 
as is usual in such cases, have even 
brought us to embrace the other extreme. 


| It may not be said, perhaps, that woman 


has more rights than she should have, or 
even all the rights she ought to havo, but 
those which the law has already given her 
have been prompted more of a spirit of 
sympathy or gallantry than by fairness or 
exact justice. In these days of advance- 
ment in culture and civilization, it is only 
natural thatone result should be, the better- 
ing of the condition of the female sex. One 


|of the most favorable indications of en- 


is very small; and it is onlyaftera reign of | 


terror that society ever exhibits its powers | 


of cohesion and restoration. 


The posses- | 


sion of property is, perhaps, as likely to | 


make men jealous of all other men; and in 
a social revolution each looks after his own 
and not the goods of another. But the 
graver consideration is entirely overlooked. 


| makes positive. 


It is forgotten with that readiness, when | 
the mind is taken captive with the idea of | 
| purpose of aiding her, the scale of jus- 


community of property, men, whether in a 


good or bad cause, submit joyfully to the | 


spoiling of their goods. It is only neces- 
sary to recall the occasion in Apostolic 
times when those having property sold it 
and divided it in common. 
the Gracchi, against the power of the patri- 
cian class and the vested rights of property, 
a law was passed to please the people, con- 
fiscating and dividing the possessions of 
lands when exceeding two hundred and 
fifty acres. Intelligence is no security 
against the idea of socialism. Passion is 
not a necessary accompaniment of it. 
Doctor Nobeling, who fired upon Emperor 
William, was neither needy, nor unlettered, 
nor frothing with rage. 

It is reason which is invoked by the 
Socialists to sanction their views. And it 
is reason retained on their side of the ques- 
tion. That is, it convinces them. 
must, therefore, look for two results. One 
is the patient, devoted, intelligent action, 
which is sufficient for great sacrifices and 
the reparation of preliminary defeats; the 
other is the giant strength which is allied 
to this cause step by step with the spread 
of conviction and enthusiasm. It is folly 


In the times of | 


We | 


to look over the possibilities of this move- | 


ment. It is world-wide. It has its posts 
and standards in every powerful nation. It 
is more widespread than civilization, or 
trade, or wealth. Its resources are intel- 
lectual, and its possible adherents able to 
overmatch the most firmly intrenched of 
the fixed institutions of society. The 
clergy do not exert the same influence as 
formerly, and it will become a question 
now how strong is the idea of religion and of 
duty in the minds of men. But the word 
duty is not relinquished by the Socialists. 
Do we not feel a little uncomfortable at 
the outlook and a little uncertain about 
resources; and will we not be relieved 
when that terrible tramp shall cease to look 
in at the window ? 





MARRIED WOMEN AND LAW. 


HATEVER may have been the restric- 
tions placed upon the condition ‘of 
married women under the common and 
civil law, legislation of the past twenty or 
more years has brought the wife out of the 
‘*house of bondage,” and she is now so 
hedged in with exemptions and legal rights 
that her condition to-day cannot but be 
envied by every man who knows from ex- 
perience the effect of legal responsibility. 
The old theory that woman lost all her 
identity when she entered the bonds of 
matrimony has lost much of its patronage; 
and where it has been followed at all in 
legislative enactments or legal decisions 
it has been to shield a wife from the re- 
sponsibilities which a change in her legal 
status would otherwise have forced upon 
her. The right of property, which at one 
time was supposed could not exist in a 
married woman, has been given to her, 
with all its privileges and with but few of 
its liabilities. Instead of enjoying the 
possession of an estate only through the 
intervention of a trustee, without the power 
to convey, manage or direct it, she can 
now hold both actual and legal possession 
in her own name, and do with her estate as 
she may alone determine, without the legal 
control or direction even of her husband. 
The property which she owns before her 
marriage remains hers after, and thus, with- 
out any expression of intent to keep it, she 
may allow her husband to use it, manage 
it, and, in the case of personal property, 
dispose of it, yet her actual ownership in it 
exists so long as it has not been conveyed 
with her express or implied consent. 
It is scarceiy worth while to question the 
justice of so great a change in the legal 
view of a married woman's rights. That 





lightenment is the manifestation of re- 
spect for woman and the desire of protect- 
ing her. That this is so, the present 
condition of woman in Europe and America 
The power of the legisla- 
ture and the courts have been put in 
motion to raise woman from the enslaved 
condition into which ignorance and dupli- 
city had forced her. As a result, we find 
that wherea change has been made for the 


tice has been invariably balanced in her 
favor. Her legal rights have become so 
preponderant that those of her hitherto 
recognized lords and masters are insignifi- 
cant in comparison. To protect woman 
the law has placed in her hand the power 
to override the rights of the rest of crea- 
tion. While her rights have increased 
almost in geometrical progression, her re- 
sponsibilities are scarcely more than be- 
fore. While her property has been restored, 
her identity in a measure is still lost. It is 
true that this is asource of complaint among 
a number of the women of the day, particu- 
larly among some who have no husbands to 
absorb their individuality; but the dis- 
satisfaction is not prompted by public, but 
rather selfish, motives. Itis the absence of 
identity as affecting the relations of a 
married woman with the business world 
which deserves disapprobation and de- 
mands correction. The present legal status 
of the wife is inconsistent with the old 
theory of loss of personality. It was upon 
the idea of merger of identity that all the 
rules of law governing the control and 
disposal of her property depended. If the 
premises were correct, the conclusions were 
logical. If she had no legal existence, she 
could not own anything. To say now thatshe 
may possess and enjoy rights of property and 
still have no legal existence, is to establish 
a theory more absurd than that which was 
formerly entertained upon the subject, and 
which we now consider intolerable. 

Yet to a certain degree this is a princi- 
ple of existing law, and serves as a pro- 
tection to a married woman from liabilities 
which otherwise she would be compelled 
to assume. To-day a married woman's 
debts can be collected only from her hus- 
band, unless the most impressive formal- 
ities are entered into by the wife. She 
may own property and be abundantly able 
to meet all her moral obligations, but she 
is not legally responsible unless she has 
contracted in writing to bind herself, and 
further directly charges her separate estate 
with the payment of the indebtedness con- 
tracted. In some cases the law is even 
more liberal to her, and unless the debt 
was contracted for the benefit of her sepa- 
rate estate, and so declared to be in the 
written obligation, she can not be held 
liable for the payment of it, even though 
the credit was given to her alone and en- 
tirely upon the faith of owning a separate 
property. The bond of a married woman 
is almost worthless under the laws which 
have been made to protect her. She may 
enter into the most solemn obligation, 
and if it is not for the benefit of herself 
alone, nothing but an accident can enforce 
its terms. She has the right to sue and be 
sued, but the many provisions that are 
made, providing for the joinder of her 
husband with her, leave her many a loop- 
hole for escape. She may make false 
representations as to the value of her 
property, and procure credit on the faith 
of them, and the strong arm of the law 
cannot be reached out to punish her, while 
in a similar case a man would suffer im- 
prisonment. A wife may hold in her name 
a considerable amount of property which, 
in fact, belongs to her husband, and the 
latter may not seemingly be worth a dol- 
lar; yet the husband, and not the wife, is 
legally bound to pay for the clothes she 
wears, the food they eat and the education 
given their children. The fact of having 
a husband is the best defense a wife can 
offer in a suit for compensation in any of 
these cases. The wife may hire a house, 
no written lease being made, and a suit 
against her for rent would be defeated by 
the plea that the husband is liable. 

It is not long since a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of this State declined to allow 
a judgment to be entered by default against 
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a mariied woman. He said that such a 
judgment would be invalid and inoperative. 
Nothing but her presence in court, and a 
trial of the suit, would make a judgment 
against her binding. All that would be 
necessary for a woman to do in such a case 
would be to refrain from appearing in a 


suit, or presenting herself in court, and her | 


most binding obligations could not be en- 
forced. In suits for divorce or separation 
the laws are peculiarly constructed for the 
benefit of the wife. It is of no importance 
in whose favor the 
husband is taxed with the payment of 
counsel fees not only for himself but for 
his wife. 
when it is noted that the husband is liable 
to imprisonment unless these fees are paid. 
Numerous other instances might be men- 
tioned showing the strong leaning of the law 
towards the side of the married woman. 
That this is disastrous to public policy, and, 
in many cases, subservient of justice and 
morality, we need look no further than the 
history of the past few years, when two 


men out of three own nothing, and their | 


wives own all. It is time to consider some 
of these evils, and correct them all. 


THE RISING STORM IN INDIA. 


O nation was ever in a more embarrass- 

ing position than England. Turn which 
way she will, no opening presents itself 
through the wall of herenvironment. She has 
taken upon her shoulders a territorial load 
that is breaking her back, and will in time 
crush her. Her Indian Empire, to secure 
which she has committed so many acts of 
injustice, shakes under her hand like a 
giant rousing himself to burst his bonds. 
Hindoostan, from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, is seething with suppressed ex- 
citement as it has not since the bloody 
days of 1857. 

The administration of Lord Lytton, from 
which the natives hoped so much, has been 
marked by a long series of calamitous 
blunders. We are on the eve of a tragedy 
that will appall the world. The Brit- 
ish Government knows this by that in- 
stinct common to all rulers who hold an 
unwilling people in bondage. The out- 
rageous ‘‘ Vernacular Press Act,” passed 
at one sitting of the Viceregal Legislative 
Council, March 14th, 1878, proves the panic 
into which the Lytton Administration have 
fallen. It is safe to say that no more 
suicidal step has been taken by a govern- 
ment since Napoleon III. headed his army, 
in opera bouffe style, towards Berlin. Let 
us deplore the fatuity of our kinsmen, but 
still watch for the direful retribution for 
their misgovernment that is coming as 
surely as that to-morrow will dawn. 

But there is a more potent influence at 
work to breed hatred of the English among 
the Hindoos than even the utterances of the 
press, and that is their contemptuous bear- 
ing towards their dusky subjects. It is not 
in human nature for men of education, 
high temper and ancient lineage, to tamely 
put up with such insults as the greatest 
Indian Rajahs and Maharajahs receive 
from their present rulers. The opprobrious 
epithet ‘‘Nigger’’ is commonly applied to 
them in conversation, without much pre- 
caution against its being overheard; the 
races are kept apart on all occasions as 
much as possible; an unjust discrimination 
is made in the compensation of equal 
services of a civil or military character by 
whites and natives, in favor of the former; 
the learning of native scholars is under- 
valued, and their holy ascetics, whose lives 
are one constant self-sacrifice and purifica- 
tion, are classed as mountebanks and 
tramps; and, worst of all, the so-called 
Christians set an example of drunkenness, 
profligacy and disregard of every precept 
taught by Jesus. 

These are hard things to say, but they 
are true. Let the curious reader consult 
the records of Anglo-Indian history and the 
proof will be readily found. We need go no 
further back than the 24th of April to find 
an influential English paper—the York 
Herald—denouncing the recent condemna- 
tion of the virtuous Rajah of Khurdah, 
commonly called the Thakoor Rajah, as 
one of the most wicked acts ever known. 
‘The Indian Government,” says the York 
Herald, ‘‘ has just committed an act which 
almost brings English readers back to the 
level of the time of Clive and Warren 
Hastings.’”” A few words will suffice to 
possess our readers of the facts as we find 
them given in an English contemporary. 

The Thakoor Rajah was one of the lead- 
ing Princes of Indiu, and his family was 
invested with the sacred office of heredi- 
tary guardian of the Temple of Jagannath. 
Thus in his person were combined the 
mixed honors, duties and privileges of a 
theocratic autocracy. He was, therefore, 
one of those Hindoos whom it was the in- 
terest of the British to rid themselves of. 
The sequel is easily divined. Ata public 
assembly in 1874, the indignity of com- 
pelling the Rajah to occupy a place as- 
signed to persons of much lower rank than 
himself, was put upon him. His protest 
and those of twenty-six other Rajahs pre- 
sent were unheeded, and he ‘‘ was twice 


suit terminates, the | 


This fact is of great significance | 
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told to stand down and make room for | 


| those who wore the offensive symbols of a | 
| Hindoo religion against which he had pro- | 
tested by his life and acts.” Demanding 
permission to leave the reception-room, | 
it was refused, and so, as his only alterna- 
tive, ‘‘he waited sullenly until the cere- 
mony was over, and then went off to his 
home without taking leave.” 

Rochefoucauld says that ‘‘the injurer | 
never forgives’’; and, as the York Herald 
truly observes, ‘‘those who had insulted, 
meant to kill, or, at least, to condemn to 
death.” Opportunity ‘‘ was soon given to 
accuse the Hindoo prince of causing the 
death of a man. His appeal to be tried, 
either according to the rules of the code 
(the Mitacshara) binding on him, or by a 
jury, according to the English fashion, was 
contemptuously rejected. He has been 
| tried neither according to the precepts of 
| the religious law, which is binding on his 
| conscience, and the free exercise of which 
| wae guaranteed by the treaty which Eng- 
land had agreed with the Rajah’s fore- 
fathers, nor according to the civil law, 
which can be claimed by every British sub- 
ject, but in the mode which merely rests 
upon the obiter dicta of native judges, be- 
longing to hostile native sects, and young 
competition wallahs who have passed such a 
good examination in England that they 
are declared by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners qualified either to index letter- 
books, or to try ‘niggers’ for their lives. 
The charge of murder being once made, 
any amount of witnesses in its favor were 
easily obtainable for a few pice each. 
The whole circumstances of the mock trial 
have been significantly suppressed by the 
Indian Government, and not even the na- 
tive ‘vernacular’ press, which is so effi- 
ciently gagged by the authorities of India, 
dares allude to the circumstance, except 
in terms of ‘bated breath’ and ‘ whispering 
humbleness.’ We view the condemnation 
of the Thakoor Rajah as one of the most 
unwise steps which has ever been taken by 
a Government which, in past history, has 
not cared too much for the religious feel- 
ings of its subjects.” 

When the acts of Lord Lytton’s Admin- 
istration appear thus shocking to one of 
the leading newspapers of Great Britain, 
how disgraceful should they not seem to 
Americans! The truth has never been 
told about the British conquest of India, 
or the relations of victors and sub- 
jects. When it is, we fear that the age 
will stand aghast at the revelations which 
will be made of rapacity and injustice 
committed in the interests of English 
traders upon an Oriental people, who 
strongly resemble the unfortunate victims 
of Cortez, Pizarro, and those other Spanish 
ruffians who reared the Spanish American 
Empire upon the ruins of those of the 
Aztecs and the Peruvians. 





On Wednesday of last week the crowning 
victory of the advocates of Rapid Transit 
in this city, over the opponents who for 
years past have impeded rapid transit by 
every possible means, was celebrated in 
the successful opening of the Metropolitan, 
formerly the Gilbert, Elevated Railroad. In 
a short time Manhattan Island will prob- 
ably be circumscribed with elevated roads 
and a complete revolution be effected in 
the social relations of the upper and lower 
districts of the metropolis. 





Procress meets with occasional hin- 
drances in Russia. The Government is 
disgusted at the effrontery of the jury 
which acquitted Vera Sassulitch, the young 
woman who attempted to kill a police 
inspector for causing her betrothed to be 
cruelly beaten, and has ordered that here- 
after such cases shall be tried without 
juries. A new trial has been ordered for 
the Sassulitch; but it is believed to be a 
blind, as she disappeared mysteriously im- 
mediately on acquittal, and it is believed 
the Government officials were privy to her 
disappearance. 


THE profession of journalism seems to 
have become seized with a bloodthirsty 
propensity of late. A few days ago the 
President of the Venezuelan House of Re- 
presentatives was shot dead in Caracas by 
the editor of a newspaper. Hoedel, who 
some weeks since shot at the Emperor 
William of Germany, was, though a 
peddler, a frequent contributor to the 
newspapers. Doctor Nobeling was a writer 
for the scientific journals, and Scanlon, 
another recent Venezuelan assassin, was a 
newspaper editor. 


Direct trade with the South is called 
for. Our consul at Antwerp has notified 
the State Department that the imports of 
cotton into Belgium from the United States 
are decreasing for want of direct steam 
communication with the cotton ports. A 
line of steamers to one of the principal 
Southern ports would be profitable and in- 
crease the cotton trade enormously. The 
lumber trade might also be increased, but 
the delays and difficulties of discharging 
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such cargo at Antwerp are very great and 
eat up the profits. American branch houses 
are needed to increase the trade. 


ALTHOUGH the excitement originally 
caused by the arrival of the Cimbria has 
died away, our readers will probably be in- 
terested in learning what has been done by 
the Russian officers and seamen whom she 
brought to our shores. The Cimbria on her 
arrival had on board, in addition to her 
own complement of men and officers, four 
ships’ crews and four captains, with the 
ordinary quota of subordinate officers to 
each. Captain Grippenberg has been as- 
signed to command the Culifornia, Captain 
Avellan the Columbus, and Captain Alexeieff 
the Suratoga. The Russians have con- 
tracted with a Philadelphia firm to have 
built another iron ship 240 feet long, and 
of the clipper style. Captain Loman will 
be its commander. It is to be completed 
in five months. It will carry three seven- 
inch guns and some smaller ones. The 
sailors to man it are still on board the 
Cimbria, a8 are also, as yet, more than half 
the party intended for the other three 
vessels, 


WE have perused with feelings of interest and 
gratification the able and exhaustive annual report 
ot the Medical Superintendent of the New York 
City Lunatic Asylum, Blackwell’s Island—Dr. Wil- 
liam W. Strew. The report is made up to the 31st 
December, 1877. In the beginning of the year there 
were 1,359 patients in the asylum; at its close, 1,296 ; 
admitted during the year, 425; showing a total 
number of patients under treatment of 1,794. There 
were 98 deaths, while the recoveries were thirty- 
two per cent. on the number of admissions. Dr. 
Strew boldly raises his voice against the terrible 
system of overcrowding that met him upon his en- 
trance into office. ‘‘ On the first day of October, 
1877,” says Dr. Strew, ‘‘ being the time I entered 
upon my official duties at this institution, I found it 
crowded much beyond its adequate capacity. The 
main building contained 400 patients, while 
the maximum number it is designed to ac- 
commodate is only 250. The lodge had 126 
patients, though it is intended only for 66. The 
retreat had 243 patients, which will only suitably 
accommodate 130. The pavilions numbered 587 
patients, though they were constructed for the ac- 
commodation of only 540.’ Dr. Strew appends a 
table showing that in all the halls of the main build 
ing there is, nothwithstanding the recent transfers, 
an excess beyond the capacity of 155 patients; 
in the lodges, of 34 patients; in the, retreat 
of 73 patients, and in the ‘pavilions of 52 
patients. Dr. Strew reports that the best hygienic 
treatment has been adopted for the patients which 
circumstances have afforded, and special attention 
given to air, exercise, cleanliness, ventilatio ., 
régime, and the general comfort of the patients. 
The report deals with the question of attendants, 
Dr. Strew asserting that the establishment of the 
training-school for nurses of a high order of intelli- 
gence has resulted beneficially. As regards the 
question of restraint, the report states that no par- 
ticular form of restraintis ‘‘ habilually used” at the 
asylum. In extreme cases the Camisole, maff, or 
restraint chair are generally used, and only for such 
time as is absolutely necessary. The physical health 
of the patients, aside from cerebral affections, has 
been generally good, no contagious or epidemic 
diseases having prevailed amongst them. With so 
energetic, so able, and so kind-hearted a physician 
as Dr. Strew in charge, we look forward to the 
happiest and most satisfactory results from his 
stewardship. 








THE work of law reform goes on in England. 
Among its measures is a Bill recently introduced 
in Parliament in relation to the criminal code. It 
abolishes the distinction between felony and mis- 
demeanor, and deals with accessories and crimi- 
nals on the same footing. It diminishes the 
number of punishments, and provides against ac- 
cumulated penalties of hard labor. Constructive 
murder is done away with, and a more intelligible 
definition of provocation is introduced. The defi- 
nitions of larceny and thefts are simplified, and 
the law of forgery is placed on a more definite 
footing. The proceedings are also simplified. 
Right of appeal and power to grant new trials in 
criminal cases are given under certain conditions, 
and an improvement in criminal pleading is pro- 
posed which will do away with wordy and technical 
indictments. 





The supplementary estimate for the Sepoys has 
been laid on the table of the British House of Com- 
mons, and its contents are likely to give rise to a 
pretty lively debate. The total cost of moving 7,000 
*‘niggers’’ to Malta and keeping them there is set 
down at $3,740,000. Sepoys cost, therefore, $500 per 
man. What will John Bright say to this? 





Absit omen. The grand review recently held by 
Queen Victoria at Aldershott, to which all of high 
«“Tchin’’ were invited, was marked by the unfortun- 
ate hoisting of the royal standard to half-mast 
high, beyond which it refused to go, despite the 
frantic efforts of those engaged in running it up, 
A quick-witted gunner proved himself equal to the 
occasion by climbing the flag-staff and wrapping 
the ensign round it, thereby cutting the Gordian 
knot. The London journals deplore the utter 
silence with which the very large crowd of specta- 
tors greeted Her Majesty. To add to the evil omens, 
the proverbial Queen’s, weather was absent, the day 
being one continual down-pour, 





The curious fact is noted that Lord and Lady 
Rosebery were married not twice, but three times, 
for on their arrival at Lord Rosebery’s estate in 
Scotland the housekeeper broke an oatmeal cake 
over Lady Rosebery’s head as she entered the 
house. This ceremony was held in 1851 to constt- 
tute a marriage according to Scotch law. In that 
year Mr. Attorney-General Bethel sought to bastard- 





ize the claiman's to a sum of $40,000, which was in 
the hands of the Accountant-General of the Court of 


Chancery. The question hinged upon a Scotch 
marriage. The certificate could not be discovered, 
nor where the marriage ceremony, if any, had 
taken place, beyond the fact that an oatmeal 
cake had been broken over the head of the mother. 
On this evidence Lord Chancellor Crinworth held 


that there had been a legal marriage, and the 
$40,000 were distributed amongst the claimants. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


A Stare ticket was nominated by the National 
Greenbackers of Michigan, June 5th. 


Joszpx W. Smirn has been nominated for 
Governor of Maine by the National Greenback Con. 
vention, 


Tue centennial of Phillips's Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., was observed with interesting ceremonies 
on June 5th and 6th. 


Tug mysterious vessel which has been cruising 
off the coast of Maine, apparently watching the Cimbria, 
is the British gunboat Sirius. 


Upon returns of the election, the Democrats of 
Oregon claim the Legislature, the Governor and the 
Representatives in Congress. 


Sgcretary Suerman has issued the fifty-ninth 
call for the redemption of the new five-twenty bonds of 
1865 to the extent of $5,000,000. 


In the House of Representatives, Mr. Wood's 
Tariff Bill was defeated, June 5th, the enacting clause 
being stricken out by a vote of 134 to 120. 


Senator Wattace has prepared a resolution 
providing for a thorough consideration of American in- 
dustries, their condition and requirements. 


Tue annual meeting of the Army of the 
Potomac was held at Springfield, Mass., June 5th 
Henry Ward Beecher delivered the oration, and -R. H 
Stoddard read a poem. 


Presipent Hayes has signed an Act to provide 
for the free entry of articles imported for exbibition by 
societies established for the encouragement of arts or 
sciences, and ior other purposes. 


Tue Grand Lodge F. and A. M. of the State 
of New York met in its ninety-seventh annual session, 
June 4th. On the 6th, Edmund L. Judson, of Albany, 
was elected Grand Master, and General Charles Roome, 
Deputy Grand Master. 


Bisoop McCosxrey of Michigan has made a 
full resignation of his position as bishop, and also of 
Protestant Episcopal minister, on account, as he says, 
of his physical condition. The Michigan Diocesan 
Convention has voted him an annuity of $1,500, 


Russtan agents in Philadelphia have purchased 
the steamship Saratoga, of the Havana Line, and or- 
dered extensive alterations. This makes three fast 
cruisers undergoing warlike preparations, and it is ru- 
mored that a contract has been made for the construc- 
tion of a fourth vessel suitable for six heavy guns. 


Tue long anticipated election of directors and 
officers of the Northwestern Railroad occurred at Chi- 
cago, June 6th, and perfect harmony characterized tho 
proceedings. Albert Keep ‘was elected President; M. 
L. Sykes, Jr., Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer; 
and 8. 0. Howe, Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer. 


Tue Secretary of War, in response to the re- 
quest of Governor Hartranft, has ordered the shipment 
of a quantity of arms for distribution to the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, which is now being organized, 
drilled and equipped, for service against any riotous 
demonstrations that may be made in the large cities or 
in the mining distrects. 


Tue fifteen members of the New York Board 
of Aldermen, indicted by the Grand Jury, appeared in 
court, June 4th, when their counsel, objecting to the 
manner of proceeding, a hearing was postponed to the 
€th; Judge Barrett then decided that the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer had jurisdiction in the matter, and, by 
mutual consent, the case went over to the 13th. 


Foreign. 


Tue authorities have forbidden the meeting ot 
the Socialist Congress at Gotha. 


On Derby Day (June 5th) the colt Sefton won 


the prize, with Insulaire second, and Childeric third. 


Tue news is confirmed by the Gaceta Oficial, of 
Honduras, that the ex-President of that Republic has 
been executed for the crime of high treason. 


Joun Hicerns won the single-scull match for 
the championship of the Thames, and $1,000 a side, 
with the Newcastle Cup thrown in, on June 3d. 


It is reported that Gonzales has been elected 
President of Santo Domingo. The voting began on May 
24th, and continued three days. The Presidential term 
is to be one year, 

Tue European Congress will assemble in the 
new Ministerial Offices, tormerly the Radziwill Palace, 
Berlin, on June 13th, and, after formal proccedings, 
begin work on the 17th. 


An attempt was made June 3d to kill Mahmoud 
Damad Pasha. The cause was the feeling of bitter dis- 
satisfaction which is felt at the likelihood that Turkey 
will be entirely dismembered at the approaching Con. 
gress. Five conspirators have been executed. 


A FEARFUL explosion took place, June 7th, in 
Evan’s Wood Pit Colliery, at Haydock, six miles south 
of Wigan, Lancashire, England) It is supposed that 
there were at least 250 men in the colliery at the time. 
Of these 232 are dead. 


Tus threatened difficulty between China and 
Siam has been averted, and the relations of those 
countries are now harmonious, China recounces her 
attempt to exact tribute from Siam. All the Treaty 
Powers have now recognized the complete independence 
of Siam. 

Ix consequence of the favorable nevs from 
Cuba, the Spanish Government has granted amvesty to 
all press offenders, and ordered the liberation of ¢ eoles 
imprisoned for rebellion, National rewards will be 
voted to Captain-General Jovelar and General Martinez 
Campos, . . 

Tus Haygens Medal of the Society of Science 
at Haarlem, Holland, which is awarded once in twenty 
years to the astronomer who has during that time 
contributed the most to science by his discoveries and 
investigations, has been unanimously voted to Professor 
Simon Newcomb, of Washington. 


Porgr Leo has directed Cardinal Franchi to dis- 
patch urgent instructions to the Catholic clergy of Ger- 
many to use every effort to prevent the spreading of 
Socialism. He has also sent an appeal to the Powers to 
protect the interests of the Roman Catholics while they 
are regulating the affa rs o! Turkey. 
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A ROMANCE IN A PULLMAN CAR. 
CHAPTER I. 


68 “¥ OOD-EVENING, Mr. Lancaster. You 
- don’t remember me.” 

I I was standing in the brilliantly lighted 
Kursaal of one of the minor German watering- 
places, where I, Harry Lancaster, then a newly- 
tledged Master of Arts, and reading for the Bar, 
was spending a part of my Easter holiday. The | 
room was thronged with the mixed assemblage | 
usually to be found in such places, and I had been 
amusing myself by speculating (probably very wide | 
of the mark) on their characters and fortunes. 
Two individuals had especially attracted my atten- 
tion. One was a young Englishman of about my | 
own age, of a remarkably pleasant and prepossess- 
ing countenance, though disfigured for the time by 
the fierce excitement of his present occupation. 
With intense eagerness he followed the chances 
of the game, his expression varying from 
joyous exultation to the opposite extreme, as his 
ventures met good or evil fortune. Close by his 
side was a tall, evil-looking American, who, as it 
seemed to me, was leading on the young English- 
man, and encouraging him to further hazards, I 
bad been, half unconsciously, studying the lines of 
these two faces, and mentally comparing the pair 
to Faust and Mephistopheles, when I was roused 
from my reverie by hearing myself greeted by 
name, as above. The speaker was a man of gentle- 
manly appearance, with neat mustache and closely- 
shaven cheeks. ‘The voice seemed familiar, but | 
somehow I could not succeed in recalling the | 
features. 

“T ought to remember you,” I replied; “ but 
when or where we have met I haven't the smallest 
idea,” 

‘‘Do you remember being at the ‘Level and 
Corner-Stone,’ one evening last December ?” 

“To be sure Ido. But I confess my memory is 
still hazy. I seem to recognize your voice, but 1 
can’t recall your face.”’ 

‘‘ Possibly foreign travel may have altered me a 
little. And I don’t wear quite so much whiskers 
as I did then.” 

The mist suddenly cleared away from my memory, 
and I was able to reconcile the familiar tones and 
the unfamiliar face. 1 had, a few months pre- 
viously, been spending the evening at one of the 
lodges of the great Masonic fraternity, and had sat 
next a stranger, who had charmed me by his 
gentlemanly bearing and his varied information ; 
and J had been much astonished on finding after- 
wards that the genial individual with whom I had 
fraternized so cordially was none other than 
Ferret, the celebrated detective. And it was 
Ferret who now stood beside me, but so altered in 
appearance by the sacrifice of his whiskers and a 
slightly different arrangement of his hair, that I 
should never have suspected his identity, had he 
not voluntarily chosen to reveal it. He saw the 
gleam of recognition in my face, and anticipated 
my exclamation, saying, quietly : 

“ Ah, I see you remember me now. Let me 
give you my card, as a reminder,” at the same time 

anding me a card, on which was printed, “ Mr. 
Edwin Brown, dealer in French and German 
wines,” 

Scarcely comprehending his meaning, I began : 

‘“* But surely you are ‘4 

“ Accept my assurance that you are mistaken, 
Mr. Lancaster, and that my name (for tit present) 
is Edwin Brown, I am sure I can rely on your 
discretion, or I should not have ventured to claim 
your acquaintance,” 

‘I will endeavor to justify your confidence, Mr. 
Brown. Will you allow me to offer you a cigar ?”’ 

“ Thank you,” he replied, selecting a weed with 
great deliberation. ‘‘ Have you been trying your 
fortune at the tables ?” , 

** Not at present ; but I think I shall risk a few 
thalers presently. I know little or nothing about 
the game, however. Perhaps yuu will give me 
the benefit of your advice.” 

“1 will advise you with pleasure—not to play 
at all. You may depend upon one thing—no out- 
sider ever wins, in the long-run, at places of this 
description; and though you begin by staking 
only a few shillings, you will find shillings mount 
up to pounds, and pounds to ten-pound notes, with 
alarming rapidity.”’ 

“* But why should not an outsider win ? Surely 
chance is the same for all,” 

“* Chance, doubtless; but chance is a very small 
element in matters of this description. Come, I 
will make you an offer—you talked just now of 
risking a few thalers. Are you disposed to spend 
a couple of sovereigns to be quite convinced you 
had better not venture your money on games of 
so-called chance ?’’ 

“With pleasure. I am quite sure they will be 
well invested under your guidance.” 

“Come to me, then, in half an hour (I am 
staying at the Three Kings), and you shall make 
the acquaintance of one of the most distinguished 
professors of the art of correcting fortune. ‘Till 
then, good-by! for 1 have, in the first place, to 
find the gentleman in question ; and in the second, 
to satisfy him that you are to be trusted with his 
secrets. Don’t forget; the Three Kings. Mr. 
Brown, Numero 49,”’ 

I was punctual to the rendezvous; and found 
Ferret in the company of an individual whom he 
introduced to me as M. Le Chevalier Koltoff, and 
who greeted me with a ceremonious bow, assuring 
me that any friend of Monsieur Brown would al- 
ways be the object of his most distinguished con- 
sideration. I returned his compliments, rather 
awkwardly, 1 am afraid, and we drew round the 
table, on which coffee and cigars were placed. 
The appearance of the chevalier was decided] 
striking—tall, and almost painfully thin, wit 
scanty gray hair falling almost to his shoul- 
dors ; keen, piercing eyes, and a hard, vulturine 

rofile ; dressed in a blue frock-coat elaborately 

raided, and with the ribbon of some order at the 
button-hole, but worn absolutely threadbare, and 
buttoned un close to the chin, thevia not a ves- 
tige of linen, Shabby almost to the last degree, 
yet scrupulously neat and cleun, and with some- 
thing of a faded aristocracy about him, the chev- 
alier, once seen, was not readily to be forgotten. 
To what country he belonged I was at a loss to 
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dscover. Ilis name seemed to indicate a Russian 
or Polish origin, but his features gave no clew to 
his nationality, and his language was a polyglot 
of nearly every, European tongue, French, how- 
ever, predominating. After a few sentences of 
casual conversation, Ferret remarked : 

“‘ Chevalier, my friend is very anxious to see 
something of your dexterity with the cards. Will 
you oblige him ?’’ 


“ Mais certainement! Wiz ze greatest pleasure. | 
| and I am afraid he has lost a great deal of money. | 


I vill do mon petit possible. But M. Lancastere 
vill give me his vord of honor, foi de gentilhomme, 
zat he vill not make no bad use of my lecon.” 

“Sir!” I exclaimed, indignantly; but Ferret 
interposed, with a smile: 

“You mistake, my dear sir. The chevalier 
has not the least objection to your making a per- 
sonal profit by his instructions. What he refers 
to as a bad use would be your exposing his secrets 
to others.” 

**Oh!” I exclaimed, relieved, but still more 
than half-indignant, “he need have no fear on 
that score.” As I spoke, I caught Ferret's eye, 
and was so tickled by the quaintness of the idea 
that I was to pledge my “ word of honor’ (hea- 
ven save the mark!) to use the information I was 


about to obtain for swindling purposes only, that | 


I could not control my risible faculties, but was 
compelled to give way to a hearty laugh. The 
chevalier looked extremely scandalized at my lev- 
ity; and it took all Ferret’s tact, and the assu- 
rance that he would answer for me as himself, to 
restore our friend's equanimity. Being at last 
pacified, he produced from his breast-pocket a 
couple of packs of cards, 

‘** Allons!” be said. “A quel jeu? Vat is zat 
you vant to know? Lécarté, le piquet, le bac- 
carat, le lansquenet, le birlibibi—vat you call 
‘ three-card trick ’—les petits paquets—how you 
call him, ‘blind hooké’? Vat you vant learn? 
I teach you!” 

The majority of the games mentioned I scarcely 
knew by name. I chose the first that came to 
mind —‘*‘ Ecarté,”’ I said—and forthwith the chev- 
alier, taking Ferret as his adversary, played a few 
games by way of specimen. There was no ap- 
parent effort, no suggestion of slight-of-hand, the 
chevalier’s long, lissome fingers seemed scarcely to 
touch the cards; and yet, whether he dealt, or 
whether Ferret dealt, the result was the same. 
All the winning cards found their way into the 
chevalier’s hand, and all the losing ones into Fer- 
ret’s. After having sufficiently excited our won- 
derment, the chevalier proceeded to explain the 
methods by which this result was produced, 
methods not less astonishing by their ingenious 
simplicity than by the marvelous dexterity dis- 
played in their use. After having exhausted the 
subject of écarté, our professor gave us a similar 
demonstration in reference to piquet. Baccarat, 
faro and rouge et noir were in turn discussed, 
leaving me fully convinced that the only safe way 
to avoid losing at either of those games is never 
to play at them; and lastly, the chevalier struck 
a blow at my most cherished convictions, by show- 
ing that our good old English game of whist is, 
in bad hands, just as susceptible of foul play as 
any other. Time had or so fast during the 
development of these mysteries, that we were far 
into the small hours before the chevalier took his 
leave. 1 presented him with a couple of guineas, 
which he accepted with the delicate nonchalant 
air of a fashionable physician receiving his fee, 
murmuring, “ l’our acheter des cigares, monsieur, 
pour acheter des cigares. Je vous remercie beau- 
coup. I sall have ze great plaisir of giv you 
anozer lecon, what time you shall please. Sleep 
you well, messieurs !’’ 

And with many bows, he departed. A few 
minutes later I also took my leave, remarking to 
Ferret : 

** 1 have to thank you for a lesson of prudence, 
by which I shall certainly profit. But one thing I 
ean not understand. How is it that with such 
extraordinary powers, and being, as 1 may fairly 
assume, not over-burdened with scrupulousness, 
the chevalier is in such poverty us his appearance 
would lead one to believe ?”’ 

“Simply because he has reached the point 
which all his fraternity arrive at sooner or later, of 
being too well known. ‘The pitcher that goes 
often to the well’—you know the proverb, ‘The 
chevalier, with all his dexterity, has been found 
out too often. He has lost the entrée of the public 
saloons, and is now driven to the highways and the 
byways in search of “ pigeons ’’ for his net. Once 
in a way he meets with a plump young bird, and 
then for a season he feasts on champagne and 
truffles; but for the most part he is in the con- 
dition in which you have seen him. Take my word 
for it, rogues rarely die rich. You kuow the old 
joke that the man who first declared honesty was 
the best policy must have tried the other thing. 1 
really shouldn't be surprised if it was founded on 
fact. You may depend upon it no one feels the 
truth of the maxim more keenly than an elderly 
cre pa The mischief is, that he finds it out too 
ate!” 





CHAPTER II. 


WO days later, and I was seated in a Pullman 
car, en route for England. I had not intended 
starting quite so soon, but special circumstances 
had hastened my departure. A young lady, Miss 
Edith Carlyon, who had been staying, under the 
chaperonage of an English family, at the same 
hotel as myself, had made a deep impression on me. 
She was now about to return to England, under the 
escort of her brother, Clement Carlyon, who had 
arrived a few days previously, and 1 had accele- 
rated my arrangements in order to have the 
age of traveling with them. Circumstances 
ad prevented my making the acquaintance of 
Clement ong ye until the previous day, when, to 
my surprise, | recognized in him the young man 
who had so excited my interest at the gambling. 
table a few days earlier. Of Ferret I had seen 
nothing since our séance with the chevalier. 1 had 
called at his hotel to take leave of him, but he was 
not to be found. 

The train was fairly on its way. Clement 
Carlyon had betaken himself to the smoking saloon, 
which formed part of the car, and 1 was doing my 
best to make myself agreeable to his sister; but 
she was by no means in her usual spirits. I strove 
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to cheer her, but the conversation languished, and 
after a more than ordinary long pause a tear fell on 
the book she held. 
‘‘Dear Miss Carlyon,” I said, “you are un 
happy; won't you tell me the reason? If there is 
| anything a true friend could do —-” 
“Oh, Mr. Lancaster,” she replied, “1 can’t 


help being so foolish; the truth 1s, I am s0 very | 


miserable about Clement, He has got into such 


dreadful gambling ways since he has been here, 


| And he has got mixed up with a horrible American, 

| called Colonel Fisk, who, I am sure, leads him on 
to more and more extravagance; and I am very, 

| very wretched,” 

Here the poor girl broke down altogether, and 
burst into a fit of suppressed sobbing, much to the 

amazement of a literary-looking lady in spectacles, 
who was seated just opposite to us, 

“ Dear Miss Carlyon, dear—Edith! pray calm 
| yourself, Things may not be so bad as you think ; 
and at any rate your brother is going out of the 
reach of temptation now,” 

‘© wish I could think so, Mr. Lancaster ; but, 
unfortunately, Colonel Fisk is also going to Eng- 
| land—indeed, he is now on this very car—and so 
long as Clement is in his company | ean not teil 
what may happen. Oh, Mr. Lancaster, if you 
could only save him from the influence of that 
dreadful man, I can not tell you how grateful I 
should be.”’ 

“T only wish I could be of some service, but I 
really don’t see my way. It would be rather 
awkward to suggest to a young man of six-and. 
twenty or so that he is keeping bad company. I’m 
afraid your brother would probably tell me to 
mind my own business.” 

“True. I am unreasonable, I know; but yet I 
can’t feel happy while he is with that horrible 
man. Would you mind telling him I want him ? 
lf I can only get him away for a little while, it is 
something gained.’ 

‘“‘ Certainly; I will fetch him at once.” 

I proceeded to the smoking-carriage with my 
message. I found Clement Carlyon lazily smoking 
a short pipe, and seated close by him, reading the 
New York Hera/d, the unpleasant American whom 
I had noted in the Kursaal, I delivered Miss 
Carlyon’s message. 

‘Thanks! but I really can’t come at present. I 
have just challenged Colonel Fisk to a game at 
écarté. Come, colonel, shut up that confounded 
Herald. Time enough for that after you've lost 
all your money.” 

“TI reckon you're too er | 
Mister Carlyon. I guess we’) 
Van John.” 

‘Nonsense, man; no shirking. You've won a 
good bit of money out of me, one way and another. 
The least you can do is to give me a chance to get 
some of it back at a game I know something 
about.”’ 

1 returned to Miss Carlyon to report the failure 
of my mission. I remained with her for the best 
part of an hour, and then returned to the smoking- 
saloon to report progress. Clement and the 
colonel had a cushion epread upon their knees, and 
the game was proceeding. A glance at Carlyon’s 
face was sufficient to tell me that he was losing 
considerably, and as I entered the carriage he 
scribbled an I O U, and dashed it over to his com- 
panion, indicating pretty clearly that he had parted 
with all his ready cash. The other occupants of 
the carriage—a supercilious-looking Engiishman, 
a stolid German, and a heavily bearded old gentle- 
man whom I mentally sat down as a Dutch or Rus- 
sian merchant, took no apparent heed of the game, 
but read or smoked in their respective corners, 

The game proceeded, and again the American 
was a winner. “Curse the cards!’’ muttered 
Carlyon, between his teeth, shuffling savagely, as 
though to break the spell of his ill-luck. 

The train stopped at a station, and a new pas- 
senger entered the car and took a seat by the side 
of the elderly Russian. 

The players began a fresh game. I watched it 
silently. Carlyon was evidently no match for his 
opponent; but the Yankee artfully led him on by 
extolling his play, and attributing his own good 
fortune entirely to his luck in holding so many 
winning cards. Suddenly, however, a suspicion 
flashed across me which changed my passive in- 
terest to the keenest excitement. 1 was all but 
certain that the American had just used one of the 
dishonest expedients I had seen employed by the 
Chevalier Koltoff. 

As yet, however, the matter rested on suspicion 
only. Nothing but proof positive, plain to others 
as to myself, would suffice to take action upon. 
Leaning back in my seat, I half closed my eyes 
and affected drowsiness, keeping, however, the 
closest watch upon the American’s movements. 
After a few minutes my patience was rewarded, 
Among the cards ‘‘ faced ’ in the course of play 
were several leading cards of the club suit. It 
was the American’s turn to deal. In the act of 
collecting the cards, and offering them to be 
shuffled, he spread his broad palm over those I 
have named. He availed himself of his right to 
shuffle after Carlyon, then offered the cards to be 
cut. In picking up the cards, however, he did so 
in such a manner as to neutralize the effect of the 
cut, and, as 1 had anticipated, a club made its 
appearance as the turn-up card, while the king, 
queen and ace fell in course of ey from the 
American's hand. Aga‘n an [ O U was handed 
over by Carlyon to the American. 

Again I watched, and presently I saw the 
American spread his hand over another group of 
cards, and hand the remainder to be shuffled. 

“ Mr. Carlyon,”’ 1 said, let me recommend you 
to count the cards.” 

Carlyon looked at me with a blank expression 
of eountenance, not in the least understanding the 
drift of my suggestion. But the American was 
quicker of comprehension. 

“T reckon you mean to insinuate that I don’t 
play on the square, stranger, which is an observa- 
tion no man makes twice ;’’ and the colonel’s right 
hand disappeared within a roomy trowsers-pocket, 
where it left the tell-tale cards, and reappeared 
grasping a small Derringer pistol. 

I gave myself up for lost, and tried (ineffectu- 
ally) to console myself for the prospect of an 
early grave by picturing Edith Carlyon weeping 


for me at écarté, 
make it poker or 
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| over my tomb: but, quick as thought, béfore the 
American had time to raise the pistol, a strong 

| hand seized his wrist from behind, and the bullet 
passed harmlessly through the floor of the car. 
Another instant, and the colonel’s wrists were se- 
curely handcutfed bebind him. 

‘* Not so fast, colonel; we don't wart to try 

you for murder just at present. ‘There's a little 
forgery matter to answer for first. Now, Mr. 
Carlyen, I think the colonel has a few trifles be- 
longing to you about him. First allow me to 
| hand you the king, knave and ten of hearts, which 
were to have been the winning cards in your next 
game if Mr. Lancaster had not so indiscreetly in- 
terrupted you. Now, as to money. How much 
have you lost ?” 

The speaker was the elderly Russian merchant, 
but*the voice was the voice of Ferret. 

‘* About forty-five pounds in cash,” said Carl- 
yon, very crestfallen, “and twice or three times 
that amount in I O U's, But do you mean to say 
it has not been fairly won ?” 

‘*T mean to say you have been risking your 
money against the biggest thief in the States. 
Come, colonel, I must trouble you to disgorge. 
Your winnings are in this pocket, 1 think. There, 
Mr. Carlyon, there is your money, and there are 
your I O U's. You may thank your stars and 
| your friend Mr. Lancaster here that you have 
| escaped so easily.” 
| «But if, as I infer,” said I, ‘the colonel was 
| ‘wanted’ for some independent matter, how is it 
| that you did not arrest him earlier ?”’ 

‘* Because, my good sir, in the first place I had 
to be sure he was the man | wanted ; and secondly, 
there were certain extradition formalities to be 
fulfilled. In truth, until my assistant here got in 
at the last station I held no warrant to take him. 
As it was, 1 would rather have avoided a disturb- 
ance’’ (the news had spread, and other passengers 
were now beginning to crowd into the car), “ and 
should not have made the arrest until the next 
stopping-place, unless you had hastened the dénoue- 
Our friend Koltoff’s lessons have not been 


” 





ment, 
lost upon you, I see. 

The colonel had remained perfectly silent since 
his arrest, but if looks could kill, his eyes would 
have been more deadly than his Derringer. 

“I'm played out, I reckon, but I owe you one, 
stranger,” he said, * and I'll not forget it.” 

At the next station Ferret and his assistant re- 
moved their charge to a coupé. I traveled the 
whole distance to London with the Carlyons ; 
Clement being profuse in his acknowledgments, 
and Edith also generously warm in her apprecia- 
ciation of what she called my heroism. I accepted 
their kind expressions with becoming modesty, 
dimly conscious that if I had known the American 
had a pistol in his pocket the circumstances might 
somewhat have moderated my ardor, by indulging 
in delicious dreams of future happiness shared 
with one to whom I felt I might now aspire with 
every hope of success. In the midst of my day- 
dreams, however, the train reached Charing Cross, 
and Edith—my Edith—sprang out of the carriage 
and into the arms of a young man of insignificant 
aspect, who embraced her with an unmistakable 
air of proprietorship. 

“ Bob Redburn, you know,” said Clement an- 
swering my look of agonized interrogation. “ Man 
Edith’s going to a next month. You must 
come to the wedding, old tellow.” 

And I went, Little deemed the assembled 
guests that beneath my calm exterior raged a vol- 
cano of disappointed hopes and smoldering passion. 
Happily there was no eruption, and | am even 
told that I made myself particularly agreeable to 
the bridesmaids. 








FOURTH ATTEMPT TO MURDER THE 
EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


A WIDESPREAD SOCIALIST CONSPIRACY. 


OR the fourth time in his long tife and the second 
time within the brief space of a month, the 
well-beloved Emperor of Germany was made the 
target for the fire of a would-be murderer on Sunday, 
June 2d. It will be remembered that on May 11th, 
while riding in his carriage, with the Grand Duchess 
of Baden, along the Unter den Linden, and just as 
he had reached the Kleine Mauerstrasse, a youth 
named Hoedel fired two shots into the carriage 
from the sidewalk, but without the intended effect. 
The intelligence of the attempted assassination 
spread with rapidity through Europe and America, 
and telegrams of congratulation poured in upon the 
venerable sovereign from all quarters of the globe. 
When, next day, the Ministry congratulated the 
Emperor on his escape, His Majeaty replied: ‘* This 
is the third time that I have been fired at. In all my 
anxicties and troubles, I find consolation in the 
sympathy of the population, which has been shown 
from the first moment in so striking a manner, and 
which has done me good. One should take such 
things easily. When | was a member of the State’s 
Ministry I frequently hinted at the dangers which 
must result from the tendencies at that time which 
were hostile to the State. My apprehensions were, 
unfortunately, confirmed by the year 1848. Now 
again, and in an increased measure, it is the duty of 
the Government to endeavor to prevent tiie revolu- 
tionary elements becoming uppermost. Every 
Minister ought to do his best in this direction. 
Especially is itincumbent upon the people that they 
do not let go religion, and to prevent this is our 
main task.’’ 

But twenty-one days had elapsed when His 
Majesty was again fired upon, in the very same 
neighborhood, and under quite similar circum- 
stances. He was taking his customary carriaye- 
drive, wrapped in a heavy military overcoat and 
with the regulation helmet on his head. As the 
carriage was passing No. 18 Unter den Linden, Dr. 
Karl Edouard Nobeling fired at the Emperor twice 
from apartments on the second floor, using a double- 
barrel gun, loaded with shot and slugs. At the 
first fire the Emperor rose in the carriage, but im- 
mediately fell back into his seat, bleeding copiously 
from wounds in his face. Betore his personal at- 
tendant could reach him, a second shot was fired. 
‘the chassenr jumped into the carriage and sup- 
ported the Emperor until the palace was gained, 
when the Emperor was at once laid upon his favor- 
ite low iron camp bedstead, and the extent of his 
injuries was discovered. His face, head, both 
arms and back had received thirty shot and small 
slugs. While everything in the palace was indic- 
ative of confusion and excitement, the consternation 
on the street was appalling. Nobeling fired twice 
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into the crowd, when an attempt was made to ar- | 
rest him, killing one person and wounJing two | 
others. One of the wounded was the proprietor 
of the building No. 18, and when he fell to the 
ground the crowd supposed him to be the one who 
fred upon the Emperor, and assaulted him most 
ferociously, only desisting when assured of their 
mistake. Nobeling was arrested in his apartment, 
but not until after he had inflicted a severe wound 
upon his head with suicidal intent, taken to a car- 
riage in waiting, and as the officers were starting 
fur the station, the driver struck his head against 
the low arch leading from the courtyard intu the 
street, and fell back dead, his neck having been 
broken by the blow. 

Dr. Nobeling is a native of Kollno, near Bern- 
baum, and is thirty-two years of age. He is a man 
of rare intellectual attainments, being a Doctor of 
Philology, a representative agricultural authority 
and writer, and a newspaper contributor of great 
force. For several years he has been an habi/ué of 
Socialist clubs in Paris and Berlin. Nobeling, who 
is thought to be dying from his self-inflicted wounds, 
is still defiant. He says he glories in his crime, and 
it is said that he has exultingly warned those in 
charge of him that if he has not succeeded, there 
are those who will be more successful. The man is 
in perfect possession of his senses, and when he 
was questioned by one of his guards as to the 
motive of his crime, he exclaimed: “‘ Germany is 
nothing ; the Emperor is nothing; humanity and 
progress are everything. We have done away 
with God, and the people do not want any more 
kings.’ He has admitted that his plan had been 
formed for a long time. He had accomplices, who 
had been in communication with him on the subject 
of the assassination of the Emperor for six months. 
When his mother visited him in prison he denied re- 
ceiving anything for the deed, and answered nega- 
tively when asked it the lot to commit the crime tell 
upon him, but he subsequently retracted and 
acknowledged that he had been chosen by lot to do 
the brutal deed. 

Since the Emperor's recovery from the effects of 
the first shock of Nobeling’s attack, his condition 
has never been a source of anxiety. The Crown 
Prince Frederick William has been designated to 
represent his father in the transaction of the 
routine business absolutely necessary from day to 
day. The exaggerated reports have been so per- 
sistently circulated as to create a suspicion that they 
were encouraged by the authorities for the purpose 
of manufacturing popular opinion in favor of strong 
repressive measures. 

A Berlin dispatch says that at the Prussian Cabi- 
net Council, June Sth, a suggestion found favor 
that the European representatives in the Berlin Con- 
gress be invited to consider the dangers threatening 
society in every civilized country from socialism. 
Other dispatches mentioned the prohibition of the 
sale of Nobeling’s photographs on the streets or 
their exposure in the shop-windows. 

The National Zeitung, the organ of the Liberals, 
has published a communication from the Deputies 
who recently voted against the Anti-Socialist law, 
explaining that they did so because they considered 
Hoedel’s attempt on the Emperor’s life was the 
isolated act of a miserable creature. Dr. Nobel- 
ing’s systematic arrangements and his network of 
communications, however, they say, justify extra- 
ordinary measures to save and heal the State. 

Dr. Nobeling’s brothers, who are officers of the 
army, have arrived at Berlin. They were received 
by a high officer in attendance on the Emperor. 
They show themselves anxious to give all the infor- 
mation in their power. Nobeling has only one 
wound, which is on the right side of the forehead, 
and was self-inflicted. Signs of inflammatory irrita- 
tion and pressure un the brain are still very ob- 
servable. He has been quite unconcious since 
Sunday evening, and is constantly watched. Every- 
thing he says is recorded. ‘the Emperor receives 
daily reports of Nobeling’s condition, 

Prince bismarck, acting in the name of Prussia, 
has propused the dissolution of the Reichstag. He 
claims that the Government needs further powers, 
and the present Legislature would not grant them. 
Considerable commotion exists throughout Ger- 
many. Numerous arrests are reported. Several 
manufacturers have threatened to discharge worke 
men who attend Socialistic mectings. ‘the km- 
peror’s condition up to Saturday night, June 8th, 
coutinued to improve. 








THE ELECTORAL INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE. 


HE Electoral Investigating Committee appointed 
upon the resolution of Hon. Clarkson N. Pot- 
ter, Democrat, of New York, began its work on 
Saturday, June Ist, in the room in the basement of 
the Old Capitol, where the famous examination of 
the late Oakes Ames was held. The committee 
had been subdivided; one portion, consisting of 
Messrs. Blackburn, Reed and Springer, being de- 
tailed to proceed to Louisiana to take testimony 
concerning alleged frauds committed in that State ; 
and the other, composed of Messrs. Hunston, Sten- 
ger and Hiscock, being sent on a similar errand to 
Florida. 

On the opening day the entire commiltee were 
present, and, with the reporters, filled the apart- 
ment, which is a syuare room, cut partly in two by 

rojecting buttresses that support the groined 
Prick arches. ‘There is a window at one end and a 
door at the other, and between them, two-thirds 
the length of the room, rans a cloth-covered table. 
The committee sit around it. At the right-hand 
end of the table, as shown in our illustration, sat 
the chairman, Mr. Potter; on his left, at the corner, 
were Messrs. Morrison and Blackburn, while on his 
right, siretching the length of the table, were 
Messrs. Stenger, McMahon, Butler, James E. An- 
derson, the first witness, J. D. Cox, Shellebarger 
and Reed. Mr. McMahon acted as examiner, and 
on the first day kept the witness, Anderson, on the 
stand for seven hours, The testimony has been 
put so fully before the public that it is unnecessary 
to go over it here. Anderson narrated his story of 
the transactions in Eust and West Feliciana par- 
ishes, Louisiana, during, and for some time after the 
Presidential election in November, 1876, and offered 
a bundle of letters, copies of telegrams, etc., that 
had passed between himself, the late D, A. Weber, 
supervisor in East Feliciana parish, and John 
Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury. The cross- 
examination was conducted in turn by Messrs. Cox, 
Reed and Butler, the latter dwelling particularly 
upon the Sherman letter. 

On Monday, June 3d, the Florida sub-committee 
started for Jacksonville, and upon their arrival they 
found that so many witnesses had been subpcnaed 
by the main committee, they could get more testi- 
mony in Washington than in Florida; hence, they 
determined to return, and were expected at the 
National Capitol on the 10th. 

Anderson’s cross-examination was resumed on 
Monday, and continued several days, and during its 
progress more letters were produced, several being 
those which passed between the witness and Sen- 
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ator Stanley Matthews. The latter rose to a ques- | 


tion of privilege in the Senate, and denied every in- 
sinuation and allegation made against him; and 
upon motion of General Butler the committee de- 
cided to permit the Senator to appear and answer 
the witnesses’s assertion. On Thursday, A. B. Le- 
vissee, one of the Louisiana electors, was placed on 
the stand, and te-tified that he was offered, a few 
days before the meeting of the Electoral College, 
$100,000 if he would vote for Mr. Tilden. Mr. Mc- 
Mahon tried to break the story down, but his ques- 
tioning, though long and severe, did not accomplish 
this purpose. Mr. Levissee testified also that his 
signature upon the duplicate Louisiana returns was 
not written by himselt. Minister Noyes has lett 
Paris in order to give his testimony before the com- 
mittee, 

Secretary Sherman has written a letter to Mr. 
Potter, offering to prove Democratic violence, fraud 
and intimidation in Louisiana, if the committee will 
summon the witnesses he names, a list of whom he 
has incorporated in his letter. Itis said that this 
letter will put the committee in an awkward posi- 
tion. A secret session, four hours long, was held 
June 7th by the Potter Committee, in order to in- 
spect and criticise the election returns of Louisiana. 
The President sent in a number of letters bearing 
on the Anderson matter. No testimony was taken 
of any importance. 





STATUE OF WILLIAM KING, FIRST 
GOVERNOR OF MAINE. 


T the close of the morning hour in the United 
4A States Senate, on Tuesday, January 22d last, 
Mr. Hamlin submitted resolutions accepting the 
statue of William King, her first Governor, tendered 
by the State of Muine, for the Statuary Hall in the 
old Capitol, and returning the thanks of Congress to 
the people of Maine for the gift. After a speech, 
descriptive of the life, character and works of 
Governor King, Mr. Hamlin was succeeded by Mr. 
Blaine, who, touching upon some facts in the early 
history of Maine and Massachusetts, stirred up the 
most animated discussion of the session. His re- 
marks were combated by Messrs. Hoar and Dawes 
of Massachusetts, and then he gave proof to his as- 
sertions. ‘the resolutions were subsequently 
adopted. The statue is of marble, and is the work 
ot Franklin Simmons, who also made the Naval Me- 
morial Monument and the statue of Roger Williams. 

The figure ot Governor King shows a great 
deal of progress by the artist during the last few 
years. jt is every way a creditable work. ‘The 
drapery is a large cloak, which is managed 
pictorially, and somewhat out of the ordinary 
manner. ‘The pose of the figure combines ease and 
naturalness with great dignity, and the head is 
finely modeled and full of character. lt is very 
likely that the statue will come to be considered as 
the best of those in marble now in the Hall, of 
which there are twelve. 








PARIS EXPOSITION NOTES. 


A COMMUNICATION has recently been addressed 
to the Mayor of Versailles requesting him to apply 
to the Minister of Public Works for permission to 
work the Versailles fountains twice a month, in- 
stead of the usual once, during the Exhibition. 
The Mayor has since received the necessary 
authorization, and the fountains will play accord 
ingly once every fortnight. 





A Marseilles newspaper announces that one of 
the principal Greek commercial houses of that 
city has given every one of their employés eight 
days’ holiday, successively, and a present of five 
hundred francs, to enable them to visit the Exhi- 
bition, 





At a recent court of the Carpenters’ Company, 
ten guineas were voted for the establishment of 
classes in carpentry in London, or its neighbor- 
hood, and a like amount to the Society of Arts, to 
enable artisans to visit the Paris Exhibition, and 
report on the special technicalities of the various 
industries displayed. 


One hundred thousand persons visited the Exhi- 
bition Sunday, May 19th. This was the largest 
number yet recorded. 


A grand gymnastic féte will take place at Paris in 
June, in honor of the Exhibition. The Govern- 
ment, we hear, have placed a part of the Tuileries 
at the disposal of the Committee. 





Kladderadatsh—a Berlin journal of wit and satire 
—lately published an excellent cartoon represent- 
ing the Exhibition in the shape of a large mouse- 
trap, behind which lies an enormous tomcat with 
greedy eyes, personifying Paris, saying: ‘‘ The 
Exhibition is open, now the mice may come! The 
allegory, of course, is dedicated to the hotel-keep- 
ers and restaurateurs of the city. 





The “Catalogue des Beaux Arts” of the Paris 
Exhibition is a fine volume of three hundred and 
thirty-two pages, which contains not only the cat- 
alogue of fine arts in France, but almost in every 
country. 





The students of Upsala, a famous Choral Society 
of Sweden, will perform at the Trocadéro during 
the Exhibition. M. Ivar Hallstroem, a native com- 
poser, has written a cantata for the occasion. 





A French veterinary surgeon has discovered the 
way to “‘ put down ”’ the evils of hydrophobia, and 
his theory is very clearly explained in the Pavilion 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. This excellent friend of humanity does not 
profess to cure a dog of rabid tendencies, but he 
engages to render him incapable of communicating 
the virus in biting by the very simple process of 
filing the teeth of the animal. The process has 
already been tried, and with marked success, 





Shops and bazaars are springing up in the Troca- 
déro like mushrooms ina meadow. Egypt is now 
erecting on elegant little building, which will be 
finished in a few days, and Japan—whose ‘‘eye to 
business’ is particularly vigilant—has thrown 
open two pavilions for the sale of native wares, 
The Japanese merchant has adopted smart French 
clothing, and begins to speak the French language; 
indeed he is thoroughly varnished with French 
polish. 


j 





An important section of the Norwegian annere is 
devoted to an exhibition of fishing matérial, con- 
taining some admirable models ef the different 
barks and sloops and fishing craft, and a fine col- | 
lection of the implements, resources and produce | 
of this significant branch of Norwegian trade, 
There is a formidable array of cod-liver oils, and 
not the least striking feature of the exhibition is 
the violent odor of salt fish. 





In the Russian section, behind the beautiful cha- | 
let of the Russian Commission, a buffet—or more | 
correctly speaking, a buvetre—has been established 


for the sale of Russian drinks. | 
e WENT | 
The heat in the Exhibition grounds is unbearable, 
except to the Arabs and Tunisians who turn out to | 
revel in the sun. The thermometer registers 
seventy in the shade. But there is not a shady 
spot in the grounds, and visitors bless the Commis- 
sioners that trees are going to be brought there 
from the public gardens of Paris and the green- 
houses of the Luxembourg and Versailles. 





An English company undertakes to take visitors 
to Paris, board and lodge them for eight days and 
take them back to London again for $90. The 
company has established comfortable quarters in 
the central quarter of the city, and the neighboring 
hotel-keepers express their feelings in the most 
ferocious terms. 
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Scenes at the Paris Exposition. 


The Japanese section, in the Champ de Mars, with the 
punctuality and precision for which this nation is re- 
nowned, was one of the few departments which were in 
complete readiness by the opening day, May lst. Our 
illustration depicts the sandal-wood doorway, which 
torms the main entrance into the section. This speci- 
men of Eastern native workmanship was brought in a 
finished state from Yeddo. The interior of the court is 
fitted with splendid specimens of Japanese workmanship 
in bronze, copper, porcelain and the lacquered wares so 
characteristic of the country. The Japanese have a 
second exhibit in the Trocadéro, where a corner of their 
native country has been reproduced in the form of 
native buildings, together with an exact representation 
of a Japanese farm. The Pavilion of the City of Paris is 
one of the chief features of the French display. Itisa 
handsome iron building, tastefully decorated with brick 
work, Faience and earthenware, and which has cost 
some $40,000 or $50,000 to ercct. Here are exhibited 
photographs, plans, views, and models of the chief 
characteristics of Old and New Paris, amongst which 
may be noticed the models of the Hotel de Ville, before 
it was burnt down during the Communist insurrection, 
and of the new building which will shortly be erected; 
while another object of interest is a section of sub- 
terranean Paris, showing its great sewer, water, and gas 
service ; in fact, the section is a complete museum, not 
only of the architectural characteristics of the great city 
in which the Exhibition is being held, but of many 
curiosities relating to Paris, which are probably wholiy 
new to tie great majority of visitors. It is intended to 
utilize the Pavilion as a national gymnasium alter the 
close of the Exhibition. The Oriental) Bazaar in the 
Trocadéro, around the Algerian Pavilion is one of the 
most popular resorts of the Parisians, who flock thither 
to obtain a glimpse of the Oriental picture afforded them 
by the architecture and decoration of the mosque and 
the surrounding buildings, as well as by the manifold 
costumed caterers who vend expensive trifles in the 
decorated kiosks and Arab tents. 


Native African Ladies Shopping. 


The British papers continue to devote considerable 
space to the war still going on with the Gaikas and other 
Caffre tribes in the bighlands north of King W.lliam’s 
Town. One of our foreign pictures represents a scene 
in a shop, or store, at King William's Town, where sev- 
eral ladies of the “ School Caffres,”’ or those who have 
been educated in the English missionary schools, are 
engaged in shopping like English ladies, and will be 
found amusing. 


The British Fleet in the Sea of Marmora 
Searching for Torpedoes, 


The present situation of the British squadron in the 
Gulf of Ismid, a few hours’ sail eastward of Constanti- 
bople, gets some light thrown upon it by the apparatus 
used at night on board H.M S. Agincourt, in looking out 
for possible torpedo-boats, though Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is actually still at peace with the Russian Empire 
and every other Power. It is pot essential to reconcile 
these contradictory facts and incidents. Happily there 
is little likelihood that the British Government will have 
to stand the brunt of a conflict with the Russian forces 
in that part of the world, but that the effurts of 
diplomacy to bring about a peaceful settlement of the 
Eastern Questern may soon be crowned with abiding 
success, 

The Funeral of Mrs. John Bright. 


The family bereavement which has lately visited one 
of the most eminent and popular of English statesmen 
must have excited feelings of respectful sympathy and 
sincere regret among hundreds of thousands of his 
countrymen, The burial of the late Mrs. John Bright 
took place about a fortnight since in the graveyard at- 
tached to the Friends’ Meeting-house, in Rochdale. 
The funeral procession was a simple hearse and nine 
plain carriages, without any of the customary under- 
taker’s pomp, attended by one hundred and filty of Mr, 
Bright's factory workpeople, from his house at One 
Ash. Crowds of spectators along the route witnessed, 
in reverential silence, the passage of the unadorned 
funeral to the Quaker place of worship. In the adjacent 
ground there presently assembled the sorrowing mem- 
bers of the Bright and Leatham families, with some of 
their private friends, and leading persons of their reli- 
gious society, The scene differed only from an.ordinary 
largely attended funeral by the utter absence of cere- 
monial parade and of any sort of ecclesiastical attire, 
which distinguishes this sober, steadfast, God-fearing 
community of old-fashioned English Puritans. Two 
of the friends, Mr. W. Braithwaite, of Manchester, a 
barrister, and Mr. W. G, Turner, of Liverpool, spoke as 
they felt themselves moved to speak the words of di- 
vine consolation and of devout Chrstian resignation. 
There was no clergyman in gown and bands, with book 
in hand, to recite a prescribed form, But the deep 
solemnity of the occasion was, nevertheless, fully re- 
alized. Mr. Bright, whose emotion was of course man- 
ifest to all near him, was accompanied by bis sister, 
Mrs. M‘Laren; his youngest son, his brother, Mr. Jacob 
Bright, M.P. for Manchester, and Mr. Leatham, M.P., 
his brother-in-law. 


Proposed Cellular Steel Vessels. 


At “Lloyds,’’ in London, recently were displayed 
some models, showing a new method of building steel 
vessels, whereby they may be rendered practically ‘‘ un- 
siukable.”’ This it is proposed to accomplish by con- 
structing a cellular frame of thin flanged steel plates, so 
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arranged as to form a series of cells not exceeding six 
feet in dimensions, forming, in fact, a * honeycomb ” 
side, which, when plated over on the inner and outer 
face, and properly strengtheved by longitudinal ties or 
braces, will affurd the greatest strength with the least 


| possible weight of material, and, in addition, from the 


inclosed air spaces surrounding the vessel's bull, will 
give such an enormous lilting power that armor plate 
of greatly increased thickness may be safely carried, if 
placed, as proposed by the inventor, within the inner 
frame, and not, as at present, external to the vessel's 
side. The advantage of this plan is equally applicable 
to merchant vessels, as the cargo will bo kept iree of 
the sides of the vessel, whereby the tendency to roll or 


| Caps ze will in both cases be reduced to a minimum. 


Our picture this week shows on the left a raft supported 
on two pontoons built on the ‘ cellular” principle, 
carrying a heavy battery and an armament consisting of 
one 100-ton gun and two 38 ton guns, propelled by two 
or four screws working between the pontoons, which 
will only draw six feet of water, the dimensions of the 
vessel being 400 feet in length by 80 feet in breadth. 
By reversing eitber the forward or after screwr, the 
vessel would turn on her own “centre,” aflurding tnat 
special desideratum, an ‘‘all-round fire.” The other 
vessel shown in our illustration is a torpedo-boat, with 
cellular sides, and the screw placed in a tunnel, as 
before described. This boat would be fitted with noise- 
less engines, and, by filling the air-tubes of the ceilular 
sides with water, could be submerged almost to the 
water-line, to enable her to approach an enemy witb 
slight risk of detection, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


—Reat estate in New Orleans is said to be 
looking up. 

— MittepGeviLte, Ga., has not a dollar of 
public debt. 


—Tue Louisiana sugar crop has been improved 
in prospects by the rainfall. 


—Tue expenses of the municipal government of 
New Orleans are just $100,000 a month. 


—Tue total tax levy of Boston for this year is 
$7,879,150, a decrease of $500,000 from last year. 


— Boston has reduced her debt to $42,000,000, 
and in less than two hundred years will have the last 
dollar of it paid. 


—Tus rivers of North Mississippi are being 
stocked with white shad. Louisiana’s streams are to be 
similarly treated. 


—America spends §700,000,000 annually on 
strong drinks; England, with 6,000,000 less of popu- 
lation, $765,000,000. 


— Ons hundred and sixty-nine newspapers and 
periodicals are now published in Texas, and yet there is 
not a paper-mill in the State, 


—Tue Chinese are at length going to mine for 
coal themselves. A mandarin has permission to use all 
modern appliances for it aod lay a line of rail to the sea. 


—Ir is proposed to annex Paraguay to the 
Argentine Republic, and the project finds /avor with the 
Paraguayans, who think their country is in such a bad 
way that annexation alone can save it. 


—Orvinary working-girls in Brussels get only 
eight to ten cents perday. The low wages are attri- 
buted to the competition of the convents, of which there 
are thirty-five in the city. The nuns undersell ail com- 
petitors. 


— Tue livery companies of London, including 
the mercers, drapers, fishmongers and others, have 
under consideration a project for the establishment of a 
large and liberally endowed institution for technical 
education. 


—In many sections of Iowa the ponds in the 
prairies are being stocked with fish. A few years ago 
the experiment was tried, which has proved a great 
success, and the fish thrive and furnish a large amount 
of food and amusement. 


—On reaching a level two thousand feet below 
the surface in a Nevada silver mine. recently, the 
miners struck a stream of water perfectly clear, but so 
offensive to the smell that it almost drove them out. 
It is proposed to have some of the water analyzed. 


—Tue line of total obscuration of the sun dur- 
ing the total eclipse July 29th runs almost parallel with 
the Rocky Mountains, and special tickets have beer 
issued for excursions from England to Denver, six thou. 
sand miles of ocean and four thousand of land travel for 
$170. 

—Ecyrt's prompt payment of the May coupons 
on its bonds elicited genoral surprise. The fact that 
£1,560,917 were received into the treasury in April, 
against £545,786 for the three preceding months, shows 
that strenuous efforts were made to meet these obliga. 
tions. 

—Tue shad fishermen at Saybrook, Conn., have 
had unusually good luck of late. Ata single haul one 
tbousand and fifty-two of the fish were caught, which 
is the largest haui for six years. This is another of the 
results of the work of the Connecticut Fish Commis- 
sioners. 

—Macuingery Hatt, at Philadelphia, has un- 
dergone some very remarkable treatment of late. It 
has been bereft of lumber, flooring, partitions, lead 
pipe, brick, stone, machinery, interior offices, counters, 
etc., all silently and secretly captured. This proves 
that the watchmen need watchers. 


—Tue report of the Hawaiian Minister oi 
Finance shows that the total revenue of the Govern- 
ment for the past two years, from all sources, has been 
$1,241,312.94, and the expenditures, $1,110,471.80. 
The public debt, April 1st, 1878, was $444,800; of this 
$68,000 will fall due within the next two years. 


—Tue recent report of the Mayor of St. Louis 
shows that $900,000 a year have been saved the tax. 
payers by the separation of the city and county govern - 
ments, which was accomplished last year. The city has 
no floating debt, and the bonded debt was reduced 
$280,000 last year. The bonded debt is $22,780,000. 


—Tuene died in Berlin last April a gentleman 
named Bersig, the greatest manufacturer of locomotives 
in Europe. His father began with the capital of $7,500, 
lent him by a Berlin tradesman, and the son left 
$15,000,000. Since 1837 the firm has turned out over 
3,600 locomotives, aud they employed over 10,000 
men. 

—Tue great trial of the frauds on the Bank of 
Belgium commences in the Court of Assizes at Brussels, 
on the 29th of July. The amount of money out 
of which tha bank has been defrauded amounts to 
25,000,000 francs. Among the accused are T. Kinds 
and Senator M. Fortamps, the former governor of the 
bank. 

—Wuewn the Queen assumed the title of Em- 
press of India it is now evident that it Was not a mean- 
ingless sham. She has acted with a spirit worthy of 
Maria Theresa in one of the greatest internationa) 
crises of modera times. Her Indian Empire has been 
cared for in a manner that shows her to be an Empress 
indeed. 
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SATIETY. 

S when among dense clustering vines we sit 
A Low-hidden from breezes round us, birds above, 
Even 80 they bowered themselves with fervid love 

And scorned life's busy murmurings infinite 

Then silently, as though by stealth should flit 
The expanded wings of some departing dove, 
Did gradual days to either spirit prove 

That passion bad eternally flown from it] 


Shocked by the ruin of their radiant dream 
With shuddering hearts that vaguely can divine 
To what strange bourne their fated feet are drawn, 
They stare in dumb fear each at each, and seem 
Like two pale revelers on whose fruits and wine 
Flares the white merciless irony of dawn! 
EvGaR Fawcett. 


ROY’'S WIFE, 
G. J. Weve VILLE. 


CHAPTER XIV.—80 FAR AWAY. 


} Fitzowen christened them Gog and Magog, 
room. It was pleasant to see the smile of affec- 
tion that brightened those grim faces while they 
kissed her forehead, and offered their own brown, 
leathery cheeks to be saluted in return. 


| bold hand for a sailor ? 


| many blots on one page in her life before. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


opinion considerable weight. “ They have put in 


to refit, as he calls it, for it seems they couldn't get | 


good butcher's meat nor vegetables, nor anything 
wholesome to eat up there. I fancy it’sa wild, 
disma] kind of place; but Coll never complains, 
put him where you will—never did from a boy. 
There's his letter, my dear young lady. 
read it for yourself. Doesn't he write a fine clear, 
I began to teach him be- 
fore he could speak plain. What a to do he made 
with his pen ! 
Ah! 


she was glad encugh to get that dirty piece of 


| paper you have in your hand; but I dare say she | 
never thought who set him his first copy, and in | 
my opinion she ought to have sent it on to my 


WO gaunt women, s0 like each other that Lord | 


sister and me without losing a post.” 
Hester did not answer, 


‘At last the carpenter turned silly altogether. 
He plodded on soberly enough, but wandered in 
his talk, jawing incessantly of the garden at home, 
and the beehives. What should make a man 
think of beehives at the North Pole ?—and run 


| ning water—he heard it behind him, he declared, 


You can | 


His mother said she never saw s0 | 


She was far away | 


among floes and icebergs and eternal snow, with | 


the writer of those flimsy, close-written pages, 
that had reached her from 


° . | 
regions which to us | 


who tit at home at ease‘ure as another world, The | 


very paper seemed redolent of tar, tobacco, salt 
water, perilous adventure, and the discipline of a 
man- of-war, as she held it near her face, partly to 


| conceal her agitation, partly to decipher the clear, 


rose simultaneously when [ester entered the | 


fine characters, faded somewhat in their trans- 


| mission through so many climates, over so wide an 


| expanse of sea. 


The Miss Brails, or, rather, the Misses Brail, as | 
they preferred to be called, were two spinsters, long | 


resident in Nether-Warden, of whom Miss Bruce 
had made an easy conquest from the first week she 
came to live at the Towers. Unlike most old 
ladies, they owned no pets, never having possessed 
anything of the kind, indeed, but a bulifinch that 
molted and died ten days after purchase. Their 


new neighbor, therefore, seemed to infuse an ele- | once again before next Spring. 
ment ot affection, mirth and gladness into their | back with flying colors. 


| 
| 


She made it all out, nevertheless, 
though her own brimming eyes failed her more 


| than once ere she came to an end of the following 


sketch from a sailor's life in search of the North 
Pole: 
‘““H M.S. Avrora, off Spitzbergen. 

“Dearest Morner—I wrote you at some 
length nearly a year ago. You will be expecting 
another letter soon, but when you get this, the ex- 
pedition will be well onits wayhome. I shall hope 
to see you and all my kind friends in old England 
We shall come 
lf we have failed in our 


lives, of which, having little experience, they | great object (and, between you and me, I don't 


valued the novelty no less than the intrinsic 
delight. Said Gog to Magog: 

‘We couldn't love that dear girl better if she 
was a daughter of our own.”’ 

Answered Magog, unequal to realize the sup- 
posed relationship : 

“ Not half so well, my dear. Hester seems like 
a daughter and a niece and a sister all in one.” 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Miss Bruce returned their attachment with a | 


warmth and cordiality that puzzled even Sir Hector, 
who knew his childs character better than any- 
body. 

“J don’t wonder at the old ladies,” said he to 
Lord Fitzowen one day after dinner—“ that’s not 
surprising. Everbody likes Hester. One might 
as well say one did not like this ’64 claret; but 
what she can see in them, that beats me, 1 own. 
And I used to think I understood women as well 
as most people.”’ 

A great many men think the same; always the 
more persistently the less they know of the gentler 
and subtler sex. 

Perhaps, only Hester could have told him why 
she loved Gog and Magog so dearly. It’s my 
opinion, however, that she admitted her reasons, 
even to herself, with great reservation, and would 
have died a hundred deaths rather than to confide 
them to another. 

“No. I've not come to tea,’ explained the 
visitor, as one hostess felt for her keys, and the 
other bustled into the passage with the words, 
“Hot buttered toast’’ on her lips. “ It's hours 
too early. Besides, I must go back and make his 
for papa. I can’t stay a moment. I only rushed 
in, on my way home, to see that you were both 
alive, 1 haven't been here for two whole days.” 

“Take off your hat and warm your feet,’’ said 
Gog, while Magog wheeled an armchair to the 
hearthrug. ‘It does our very hearts good to see 
you,” continued both spinsters in a breath. ‘ Don’t 
stay a moment more than you ought, but as long 
as ever you can.” 

After they had settled her comfortably before 
the fire, there was a pause in the conversation, 
borne somewhat impatiently by the young lady, 
who broke it at last with the single monosyllable: 

“Well?” 

Gog and Magog looked into each other's faces, 
and began simultaneously, “ Good news, my dear. 
The best of news. You tell her, sister. No—I 
will. Dear, dear! it seems like a dream.”’ 

“Not both at once,” protested Hester, trying 
bravely to smile, though her face was very pale, 
and her heart beat fast. 

“ We've seen a letter,” said Gog. 

“A ship-letter, my dear,” interrupted Magog. 

“A letter is a letter,” observed Miss Bruce, 
“ whether it comes by land or sea. Is the expedi- 
tion on its way home, and-—and— Are they all 
safe ?”’ 

She was a brave giri; but do what she would, 
her voice trembled, and her very lips turned white. 

“We have scarcely thought about a// of them,” 
answered Magog, blowing her nose because tears 
were in her eyes. ‘“ It is enough for us that Coll 
has been preserved.’’ 

“We are selfish creatures,’ added Gog. “ But 
we have only one nephew left on caslk, and he 
can’t be the same thing to other people that he is 
to us.” 

Miss Bruce seemed to doubt the position, but 
this was no time to dispute it, and she could onl 
exclaim, “* Then he has got back alive. Than 
God !” 

‘* Thank God !" repeated the spinsters reverently, 
and all three women kept silence for the space of 
nearly thirty seconds. 

“When—when is he coming to see you?” 
faltered Hester, whose feminine imagination had 
already over’eapt weeks and months, leagues of 
blue water, city on board ship, Admiralty leave, 
and all other practical obstacles at a bound. 

“ Oh, my derr, we mustn’t think of such a treat 
yet,” answered Magog. “ He writes trom Spitz- 

tgen—you know that’s some place in the Arctic 
regions, but it’s nothing to do with the North Pole. 
You underetand, my sister found it on the map, 
and it locks a long way off even there. But it is 
always a stage on the homeward journey, and, as | 
told her this, morning, it does not seem so pre- 
sumptuous to hope we shall see him back now.’ 

“In a month or six weeks at furthest,’ said 
Gog, whose late geographical researches gave her 





think the plank will ever be sawn that shall float 
our flag under the North Pole), still we have 
made many important discoveries, and smoothed 
the way for all who wish to follow in our wake, 
and fetch the extreme point at which we were 
turned back. If they can make more northing, 
let ’em! 1 for one will give them three cheers. 

“Our skipper has proved himself a trump. I 
always told you he would, and I should be afraid 
to say whether officers or men have done their 
duty most thoroughly and ungrudgingly. I never 
heard a wry word nor a complaint, and that is 
something to say, mother, when you are boxed up 
with your mates, and nothing but your mates, for 
eleven months at a spell. Jolly cold, too, I can 
tell you, more than half your time. Our ship’s 
surgeon is as good a chap as ever broke a biscuit. 
I showed him to you at Portsmouth, when you 
came on board the Scorpion, and I remember you 
thought him tery young. He looks older now, 
and so dol; but ours has been a roughish job, 
and if he hadn’t been wiser than he looked, some 
of us must have been disrated that time when the 
lime-juice gave out. We've had no sickness since, 
and, thank God, we hope to land the whole ship’s 
company, man for man, with a clean bill of health, 
able and willing as when they came on board. 
But it was close shaving with some of us, now 
and again; for it’s not easy, you know, in these 
high latitudes to make fair weather of it all your 
time. A pleasure-trip is one thing, and a voyage 
of discovery another. I had rather a squeak for 
it myself, und I thought my mate—us fine a young 
fellow as ever stepped—must have left his om 
for he had very little else to leave, many a league 
within the Arctic Circle. It’s a long story—what 
we call a yarn at sea; but you would like to know, 
and I will tell you all about it. 

‘“‘ After we had taken up a warm berth, and 
made the ship snug for the Winter amongst the 
ice, we were tolled off in exploring parties, well 
found in dogs, sledges and rations, to cruise about 
here, there and everywhere, by compass, you un- 
derstand, but always creeping, inch hy inch, to- 
wards the north, When it came to my turn of 
duty I had the command of one of these—six in 
number, all told—three furetop-men, a gunner’s 
mate, the ship's carpenter, and myself. I need 
not tell you how many days we were absent, nor 
how little way we made in proportion to the labor 
and the hardship, and at last the bodily suffering 
we had to undergo. Our blue-jackets don’t sing 
out before they’re hurt, nor yet for some little time 
after, 1 fancy; and mine were as smart a lot of 
men as = could pick from the whole ship's com- 
pany. But flesh and blood can’t make it out in 
such stress of weather as we had to face, when 
the stores pet low, and at last we were forced to 
separate. 1 sent three of the men back to the 
ship, carrying with them the fourth, who was dis- 
abled, on the only sledge left. The other had 
been burned for firewood, and the dogs—don't 
turn sick, mother—killed and eaten, long ago. 1 
pushed on one more day’s march with the carpen- 
ter, however, to take the bearings of a long, low 
spit of land that wasn’t down in any of our charts, 
and I thought, God forgive me! what a fine thing 
it would be for this unknown promontory to be 
called ever after by my own name, Cape Colling- 
wood, we'll say, or, perhaps, Cape Brail! Well, 
if this was vanity 1 took my punishment for it 
smart and soon. We never made it out after all. 
‘Lhere were great fissures in the ice to be weathered, 
and for every cable's length ahead we were bound 
to walk, or, I shall say, to roll and tumble, like a 
brace of black fish, fora league. The third day 
it came on to blow a whirlwind—of snow, mind 
rou. We lost our bearings; we lost our own 

ackward track; we knew that of our mates must 
have been covered long ago. There was nothing 
for it but to steer by compass, in hope of making 
the ship before our strength gave out completely 
from fatigue and starvation. 

** Till | overhauled the ship’s log afterwards, I 
could not have told you how many days we were 
out, drifting over the ice, without a morsel of 
food. We lost count of them, for as we got 
weaker in our bodies we turned queer in our heads. 
Giddy and snow-blind, one of us would fall now 
and again, unable to see where he set his feet, 
and it was a job for his mate to put him back on 
his pins. Had both been down at once, we should 
never Lave got up any more. 


| 





and must go back to see for himself. 
to pinion his arms and force him to keep with me. 
It wasn’t much of a struggle, we were as weak as 


two cats; still we kept walking on, like men in a | 


dream. 

‘‘]t seemed lonely enough, but we didn’t ask 
for company; at least, not for the company that 
dropped in on us when we were at our lowest and 
worst. l've heard of a man being followed step 
for step by a ghost. I don’t know how he liked 
it, but I think no ghost could have followed 
quieter, softer, with a more stealthy, even noise- 
less, foot than the creature that was waiting on us, 
sometimes twenty, sometimes not more than ten 
paces in our wake. ‘There is no animal so patient, 
so wary, 60 sagacious, and so persevering as the 
white Arctic bear, when he has made up his mind 
for a meal. 

“1 couldn't hear him, he stepped so smooth and 
silent, pace for pace with ourselves ; but somehow, 
betore | turned and saw him, 1 fe/¢ he was there ! 

“The brute knew well enovgh we must soon sink 
from fatigue. He could finish us off then without 
risk or trouble, 80 was quite content to wait, and 
eat us up at his leisure. 

‘‘] don’t think the carpenter knew anything 
about this ugly consort. He kept rambling on 
with his beehives and his running water. When 
he spoke loud, the bear would fall back a little; 
when his voice sank, it came on with longer 
strides. At last 1 fancied I could hear its breath- 
ing, and the fall of its flat, soft paws on the 
snow. 

‘* My mate stumbled and came down. We were 
both so weak that with all my exertions I could 
not get him up again. Faint and breathless | 
rested for a minute by his side. The bear reared 
itself on end, as if to see what it could make of us, 
and, finding both motionless, came on steadier than 
before. ; 

“] had a single-barreled gun, loaded with slugs. 
I kept them for the chance of a seal. It would 
have been sheer madness to use such a charge ex- 
cept at close quarters, and I lay quite like a dead 
man behind my mate’s body, with my finger on 
the trigger. 

‘* How I cursed the creature’s cunning, and the 
time it kept me in suspense, while it stopped and 
snuffed and walked in circles round us, as if it had 
some suspicion of the trick, My mate was very 
drowsy, and I knew well that if once he went to 
sleep it would all be over. Forty winks in such a 
cold as that means never unbuttoning your eye- 
lids again! 

* But the beast was hungry—famished. I could 
see threads of slaver waving over its breast and 
— After a minute or two it could resist no 
onger, and stole softly on to us, stirring the car- 
penter with its.nose, as if to make sure he was really 
dead. 

“Then I pulled. The muzzle of my gun was 
close under its shoulder, and the charge passed 
through its heart like a bullet. I jumped up 
among the smoke, and used all the strength I had 
left to haul my mate out of reach, lest it should 
strike him in the death-flurry; but the creature 
made a decent end enough, going off quiet and 
easy, like a Christian. 

“« Turn and turn about,’ says I ; ‘ you meant to 
eat us; but 1 think we shall more likely eat you! 
Don't call me a cannibal, mother; I was foreed to 
drink some of the blood warm, to put strength in 
me, before I could turn to and recover my mate. 
He was nearly gone. Five minutes more would 
have done his business; but he came to, and he 
pulled through, even at this moment I could 
scarcely tell you how or why. 

“We camped out by the carcass, and fed on it 
till our strength came back. I do not know how 
long. We had been seventeen days out, when we 
returned to the ship. I was proud of what the 
skipper said to me, and the men gave us three 
cheers as we came up the side, 

“This is a long story, mother, but l’ve plenty 
like it in store for you when we meet. will 
say no more now, for I have come to the end 
of my paper, and it won't be many weeks before 
you will welcome back, like a bad shilling, your 
affectionate son, “ CoLLiIncwoop Bral. 

“ P. §.—Please send this on, for my good aunts 
to read. If it saves trouble, they need not mind 
showing it to anybody they please.’’ 


She would have liked to go over it all again, 
particularly the postscript, which, some strange in- 
tuition taught her, contained an exceedingly 
roundabout message for herself; but a woman's 
first impulse in such cases is to conceal the truth, 
and she returned the precious sheets with the ut- 
most calmness she could assume. 

‘* | was sure you would be pleased to hear,” said 
Magog, pocketing the document, ‘* You have al- 
ways interested yourself in him for our sake, and, 
indeed, if you knew Coll better, I believe you 
would like him for his own,” 

Many things might be less improbable, for 
which reason, perhaps, Miss Bruce did not think it 
worth while to pursue the subject, but bade the 
old ladies a hasty farewell, kissing each of them 
with even greater cordiality than before. 

As Gog observed to her sister, when the door 
closed on their charming visitor : 

“That girl grows handsomer every day. Did 
you see what a beautiful color she had just now, 
as she went out ?”’ 

“It’s unwholesome for people to sit over the 
fire,’ answered ee Magog; “I hope she 
= not take cold on her way home.’ 

ir Ilector, too, thought his daughter seemed in 
unusual spirits when she gave him his tea. The 
day’s doings, the drive out, the drive back, above 
ail, the run from Burton Brake, were detailed with 
more than her customary gayety and playfulness. 
Lord Fitzowen, sitting alone with bis host after 
dinner, found his own account completely fore- 
stalled. Even the abruptness with which Mr. Roy 
“snubbed his poor wife’ seemed to have been 
duly reported, and if Fitz grew somewhat prolix 
over this unpleasant episode, it was more for his 
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friend. 

Before they adjourned to the drawing-room, how- 
ever, Sir Hector changed the conversation by 
warmly pressing his guest to defer the departure 
fixed tor next day, and remain at least a week 
longer at Warden Towers, an invitation Lord 
Fitzowen accepted gratefully. 

‘‘It would be rude to decline,” he thought, 
“when they make such a point of it, and, after 
all, I should be just as great a fool about her any- 
where else as here!’’ 


CHAPTER XV.—THE LITTLE RIFT. 


ie ROY, like most men who can command 
e a choice of apartments, had selected the most 
uncomfortable room in the house for his own. 
Here he smoked, sulked, wrote his letters, and 
brooded over his wife’s “‘ want of manner’’ in com- 


| plete privacy, for even Nelly had been made to 





understand that, unless by special invitation, her 
presence was unwelcome in this retreat. It sad- 
dened her to reflect for how many hours in the day 
her husband preferred to be alone. She was begin- 
ning to wonder whether he had done wisely in 
marrying her; to feel, with much bitter heart- 
searching and humiiiation, that she was a clog 
round his neck; and, indeed, though he ought to 
have been ashamed to confess it, John Roy told 
himself the same story over and over again. He 
compared her with the women he used to meet in 
London society during his early life, and was so 
bad a judge as to rate her their inferior because 
her nature was different from theirs. Yet he 
would have felt indignant to be told he was the 
sort of man who could prefer a camellia to a 
garden-rose. 

Though one tried hard to conceal it from herself, 
and the other from the world, both were con- 
scious of a breach between them that widened day 
by day, rendering the husband irritable, captious 
and aggressive, the wife nervous, silent and de- 
pressed. 

He could not but observe her fading color and 
weary, heavy eyes, that seemed afraid to meet his 
own. When people came to call, she would brighten 
up, which provoked him exceedingly, although 
this improvement in her spirits was partly the re- 
sult of a wish to please him by taking her share in 
general conversation, partly the natural protest 
of youth and health against despondency. With 
none of her visitors did she seem so much at ease 
as with Lord Fitzowen, and Mr. Roy had already 
asked himself why, more than once. “ Hang 
him! he’s never out of the house!” was the form 
into which he put his reflections, seeing that ere 
the run from See Brake was a week old his 
lordship had already called twice. 

So John Roy sat after breakfast in his own den, 
revolving these unpleasant thoughts behind the 
Field or Country Gentleman's Newspaper, making 
believe to read its innumerable columns with their 
miscellaneous contents. ‘Come in!” he ex- 
claimed, impatiently, as a hesitating knock an- 
nounced an interruption. He thought it was 
Nelly, and felt so vexed with her that he deter- 
mined to let her see that he would rather be 
alone, 

It was not his wife, but Mrs. Mopus, who shut 
the door carefully, set her back to it, and stood 
there, pale, panting, with one hand pressed against 
her side. 

He was prepared to be angry, yet he showed no 
irritation towards his housekeeper as he laid down 
the newspaper and asked quietly, “* What he could 
do for her?’ 

“ Can I speak a word with you, sir ?” said Mrs. 
Mopus, advancing to the middle of the room and 
looking about, as if for a soft place to faint away. 
‘I'm sure I beg your pardon, sir. You'll forgive 
me, Mr. Roy. It’s not of my own free will I come 
here to-day.” 

“Then why are you standing there?’ was the 
natural rejoinder, but certain catchings of the 
breath, which his experience of women had taught 
him to mistrust, prevented its utterance, and he 
was content to observe, courteously : 

‘Compose yourself, Mrs. Mopus; you have 
generally a good reason for everything you do.”’ 

To beg of a lady that she will ‘‘ compose her- 
self’’ seldom produces the desired effect until after 
many repetitions and much soothing, by implica- 
tion, no less than in set terms. Mrs. Mopus 
thought well to gasp, roll her eyes, and wrap both 
hands in her black silk apron till a shower of 
tears came to her relief, and she found voice to ex- 
plain between the sobs : 

“Oh! sir, you won’t judge hardly of me for my 
attachment to you and yours. Indeed, Mr. Roy, 
when I think of harm that’s likely to overtake you, 
I’m that upset 1 can scarcely iook in your face and 
warn of you in time, if indeed it’s not too late 
already ; but they do say forewarned is fore- 
armed, and though you was to turn me out of 
doors this moment, without acharacter or a month’s 
notice, you should never be left in ignorance by me. 
No, not if I was to die for it the next minute. 
There !”’ 

“] have assured you ws often, Mopus, that I 
am convinced of your regard,” he answered kindly. 
“ But it you and I are to understand each other, I 
must beg you to speak out and tell me what is the 
matter,” 

“Mr. Roy, do you never think of the times 
when you was unmarried? A free, well-spoken, 
handsome young gentleman as any lady might be 
happy to call her own, if she was the highest in the 
land ?” 

“Well, what of that? I made my 
married once for all— good or bad, it’s 
repent now.” 

“‘Good or bad, sir. You never said a truer 
word. When I think of them as would have been 
proud to take your name, and her as has it this 
day, but doesn’t seem to value it not one halfpenny, 
it makes me that mad—that—well—that it sets 
me on to come into this room, though I am only a 
servant, and speak with you, fair and equal, Mr. 
Roy, like a friend.” 

** You are a friend, Mopus. 
all you have to communicate.”’ 

“ Mr. Roy, you'll excuse me; the lady that you 
have made my mistress and your wife didn’t ought 
to be neither the one ror the other.”’ 

“Take care what you say, Mrs. Mopus. Is thig 
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only an expression of opinion, or is it an accusa- 
tion of which you can bring proof ?’ 

His voice shook, and he was fain to turn his 
head that she might not see how his countenance 
changed. A hundred conflicting feelings were at 
work in his heart. Could this woman show him 
a way to the freedom he had of late desired too 
earnestly ? And if so, would he consent to pay 
the price? ‘To give up Nelly did not seem so 
difficult, but that she should cease to care for him 
was another matter altogether. The bare sus- 
picion struck him with a sense of keen apd numb- 
ing pain. Release might be bought too dear. 
What if the blow were so roughly dealt that in 
striking away the fetter it should break the bone ? 

Mrs. Mopus eyed him narrowly. She had 
studied his temper all those years to little purpose 
if she could not play on it now, like an instrument 
of music, to wake whatever chord she pleased. 

‘*Mr. Roy,’’ she said, coming a step nearer, “ I 
wish to give up my situation.” 

“Why, Mrs. Mopus*’’’ he asked, with some 
discomposure, surprised, no doubt, by the unex- 
pected nature of her attack. 

“ Because, sir, it is not my place as a servant to 
speak so free as I could wish. When you have 
discharged me, Mr. Roy, I cease to be a servant, 
and my words will come easier, as I said before, 
from the lips of a humble friend.’’ 

‘Nonsense! Iam not going to lose you for 
any such foolish fancies. You don’t want to leave, 
my good woman, and I don’t want to part with 
you; I am tired of assuring you that 1 feel you 
have my interest at heart. If you know anything 
that affects my welfare it is your duty to inform 
me frankly and without reserve.” 

‘** You'll promise not to be angry with me, sir. 
1 wouldn't offend you for more than I can say.” 

‘* ] promise.”’ 

‘And you'll never disclose who it was as told 
you, nor mention my name, nor let anybody know 
that you and me has been talking secrets together 
on such a matter as this ?’’ 

He nodded impatiently. 

Mrs. Mopus seemed well accustomed to plotting. 
She peered cautiously into the passage to make 
sure nobody was listening, shut the door softly, 
and came close to her master’s chair. 

‘‘ It’s about your lady, sir,” she whispered. 
‘‘TIave I your good leave, Mr. Roy, to speak my 
mind P” 

“Goon!” 

“ She's not a lady as ought to be at the head of 
your house, sir, I pass over her interference with 
the upper servants and the tradespeople, her pry- 
ings about in the kitchen, the scullery, the offices, 
even to the soft-water pump in the back-yard. 1 
am willing to believe it’s the faults of her bringing 
up; that’s neither here nor there. But she doesn't 
respect you, Mr. Roy; she doesn’t think as much 
of you as she ought. She has a free way with the 
gentlemen that isn’t becoming in your lady, and 
with one in particular—1 don’t name no names, 
but I've seen it from the time he came here first. 
I’ve kept it down, Mr. Roy, till I thought 1 should 
have suffocated, but now you've ask me, sir, and 
it’s come out at Jast plump and plain!” 

Vexation, perliaps, would express the nature of 
her listener’s feelings better than surprise; yet, 
with the common impulse of humanity to be con- 
vinced of its own worst suspicious, he came to the 
point at once, and spoke out peremptorily enough. 

“Let us understand each other, Mrs. Mopus. 
You have said too much or too little. You have 
observed freedom of conduct on the part of my— 
of Mrs. Roy, in respect to a certain person. | in- 
sist on knowing who this person is.” 

“ Well, sir, if 1 must speak out, it’s that there 
lord. He’s in the house now.” 

John Roy glanced at the clock on his chimney- 
piece. Halt-past eleven—this was a morning visit 
with a vengeance! If the woman spoke truth 
in the present instance she was probably right all 
throu f 

“You are sure of what you say?’ he asked, 
rising from his chair with some vague idea of 
immediate action. 

“ Satisfy yourself, Mr. Roy,” was the answer. 
‘‘ They’re in the conservatory feeding the gold fish 
at this moment. I see them through the back- 
staircase window as I come down to you.” 

He was so angry he could scarcely trust himself 
to speak. 

‘Enough, Mrs. Mopus,”’ he muttered, “ I shall 
not forget your services ;’ and regardless of her 
entreaties that he would calm himself, would do 
nothing rash, he hurried out of the room and up 
the back staircase aforesaid to confront the culprits 
in the conservatory, and—and—what further steps 
was he to take when he got there ? 

‘This consideration caused him to pause ere he had 
threaded two dark passages on the way to his 
destination. He could neither kick, nor shoot, 
nor turn a gentleman out of the house for paying 
his wife a visit after breakfast rather than after 
luncheon, nor would any social code hold him 
justified in making two persons responsible for a 
serious offense because they gave his gold fish their 
dinners before twelve o’clock in the day! 

He stopped—he hesitated—he went on again, 
still towards the conservatory, but much slower 
than before. It would be rather tame, hie thought, 
to walk in with outstretched hand, and eay, “‘ How 
d’ye do, Fitzowen. Won’t you stay to luncheon ?”’ 
but there seemed nothing else for it, so irresistible 
are our bonds of custom, our usuages of society. 
‘Lhe verdict of the world is dead against a man who 
‘ puts himself in the wrong,’’ and it is amusing to 
watch how, even as two practical fighters shitt and 
traverse to get their backs to the sun, so in a per- 
sonal difference, or an angry correspondence, the 
belligerents, by dint of argument, reply and rejoin- 
der, find at last the position completely inverted, 
and each occupying his adversary’s ground. 

‘I had better seem to suspect nothing,” said 
John Roy, to himself. ‘ I must watch him, and 
draw my own conclusions unobserved.” 

His hand was on the conservatory door; he had 
no intention of eavesdropping; nothing would 
have induced him so far to lower himself in his 
own esteem ; but he paused an instant to compose 
his features and pull himself together, as it 
were, for the ordeal. In that instant his wife's 
low, sweet voice, deepened and softened by emotion, 
struck on his ear. 
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“Tam horribly afraid of offending Mr. Roy,’’ 
she said; “ but I can trust you unreservedly, and 
will always do whatever you think best.” 

(To be continued.) 


M. FRANCIS BERGER, 


M FRANCIS BERGER has just been appointed as 
Vi. Consul-General in New York from the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, a small European State, 
surrounded by France, Germany and Belgium. 
Luxembourg was declared neutral by the Treaty 
of London, made May 11th, 1867, under the sov- 
ereignty of the House of Orange-Nassau. The 
Prince Heinrich, who, according to court gossip, 
is soon to espouse a princess of Prussia, is the re- 
presentative of his brother, the King of Holland, 
Grand Duke of Luxembourg. This country is 
highly cultivated and of a beautiful prospect, its 
capital being especially noted for its admirable 
location and superb surroundings. It is traversed 
by numerous railways, and has many important 
manufactures, in addition to extensive agricultural 
resources, Some of its products reach America, 
and had notable position at the ‘ Centennial.” 
According to a report of the Chamber of Com. 
merce, this little State produces annually, and at 
prices competing successfully with English rates, 
six hundred million pounds of pig-iron, and about 
three thousand million pounds of ore. 

There are many native Luxembourgers in the 
United States, particularly throughout the West. 
These people, being of an enterprising and nomadic 
nature, are disposed to emigration, and, preterring 
to setile on our territory, we have no doubt the 
establishment of consulates will be beneficial to 
both countries, 

M. Berger is not a stranger to our shores. He 
was Commissioner to the Centennial Exhibition in 
1876. He has the reputation of being one of the 
most active and capable members of the Congress 
or Parliament of Luxembourg. It is to him that 
the Grand Duchy owes the creation of a national 
bank with a capital of six million dollars, and issu- 
ing demand notes. Of him it has been said by one 
of his colleagues: ‘‘ M. Berger will never become 
a millionaire, because he has the mania of honesty.” 

this gentleman employs his leisure hours with 
matters of scientific import. While sojourning 
here he compiled two books intended to tacilitate 
the study of the English and French languages, 
both of which have received unstinted encomiums 
from the Continental and American press. His stay 
with us will be very brief, as it is rumored that he 
returns to his home in Paris as soon as he has cun- 
cluded his diplomatic mission. 


LOSS OF THE GERMAN IRONCLAD 
“GROSSER KURFUERST.” 

AY TERRIBLE naval calamity occurred in the 
tA. British Channel, off Folkestone, England, on 
the morning of Friday, May 3lst. A squadron, 
composed of the three largest ironclad vessels in 
the German navy, the Grosser Kurfuerst, the Kénig 
Wilhelm and the Preussen, en route for Gibraltar, 
passed Dover shortly before nine o’clock. Tie 
Grosser Kurfuerst and the Konig Wilhelm were 
steaming along on parallel lines, close together. 
The Wilhelm was on the left hand, or to the sea- 
ward, and slightly akead. Two merchantmen 
standing across their course from right to left, both 
ironclads ported their helms and passed astern 
of the merchantmen to avoid a collision. The 
order was then signaled to * starboard helm,” 
which the Grosser Kurfuerst obeyed, resuming her 
former course, while the Kénig Wilhelm continued 
to port her helm. This brought the naval vessels 
directly in contact. Suddenly the Grosser Kur- 
Suerst was observed to keel gradually over on 
her beam-ends, steam escaped from every aper- 
ture, men were seen jumping overboard, and 
then, after a lapse of five or six minutes the great 
vessel sank in filteen fathoms of water. Boats from 
the other ironclads were launched, and a number ot 
Folkestone fishing-smacks near by hastened to the 
spot, and endeavored to rescue the seamen strug- 
gling in the water. 

An examination of the Kénig Wil/elm was made 
as soon as the excitement permitted, trom which 
it appeared that she had struck the Grosser Kur- 
Suerst just forward of the mizzenmast. 

lt was reported at first that the steamer’s boilers 
exploded as she went down, but this proved to be 
unfounded. Several steamers went to the scene of 
the disaster from Dover. The Folkestone lifeboat 
was launched, but arrived too late to be of service. 
Various estimates of the number of officers and 
men on board have been given, but while the 
official report of the disaster will have to be awaited 
for the exact figures, it is believed at the present 
writing that 500 men were aboard, of whom 290 
were lost. 

The Kénig Wilhelm was the flagship, carrying 
Rear-Admiral Batsch. She was designed by E, J. 
Reed, C. B., M. P., for the Turkish Government, 
was originally called the Fatikh, and cost $2,424,678 
in gold. During her construction she was sold to 
the Prussian Government. She is a broadside 
frigate, carries a battery of eighteen 9%4-inch and 
five 824-inch Krupp steel rifled guns, and is armor 
belted, the thickness of the armor on the water- 
line being 8 inches. Her battery is 10 feet above 
the water-line. She is 352% feet in length, 60 
feet beam, 25% feet depth of hold, 9,451 tons, 
draws 26% leet of water, and has an estimated speed 
of 15 knots an hour, with a power developed equal 
to 7,890 horses. 

The Grosser Kurfuerst was an armor single turret- 
ship, constructed alter the model of the British ship 
Monarch, and was launched at the Wilbelmshaten 
dock-yard in 1875. She was 29834 feet in length, 52 
teet beam, 23 feet depth of hold, of 6,558 tons, and 
drew 221% feet of water when loaded. She carried a 
battery of four 10-inch, two 624-inch and four 3-inch 
Krupp steel breech-loading guns, and had a speed 
ot 14 knots under a developed power of 5,327 horses, 

The vessel was divided below the battery-deck 
by eleven water-tight cross on meager into twelve 
compartments, connected with each other by water- 
tight doors. Anarmored casemate surrounded the 
turret, which projected six feet two inches above 
the upper deck. This casemate was separated 
from the fore and aft parts of the vessel by armored 
transverse bulkheads, while those parts were pro- 
tected only between wind and water by an armored 
belt, reaching from about six feet below water to 
the battery deck. The armor-plates at the water- 
line were 944 inches thick ; below the water, 714 
inches; and above water, 874 inches. These thick- 
nesses decreased towards the end to 4 inches, while 
behind them there was a backing of teak about 101% 
inches thick, varying with the tbickness of the 
plate. The armored cross-walks had plates 5 inches 
thick with a teak backing 8/4 inches thick. The 
diameter of the turret was 26°4 feet, covered with 
armor only at the parts exposed above the upper 





deck. The plates of this turret were 824 inches thick 
with the exception of those through which the port- 
holes tor the guns were cut, aud which had a thick- 
ness of 1044 inches. The teak backing between 
the shells and armor-plate was 814 inches in thick- 
ness. 
iron centre-pin, the outer circumference of the tur- 
ret revolving on conical rollers, ranning npor rails 
laid on the deck. ‘The lost vessel cost $903,430 in 
gold. 

rhe third vessel of the squadron, Preussen, is an 
armored, double-turret, sea-going ship, similar to 
the Grosser Kurfuerst. Her Jength is 318 feet; 
breadth, 534% teet; depth from the upper deck to 
the keel, 34 teet 10 inches; displacement, loaded, 
6,748 tons; load of draft water, mean, 23 feet 10 
inches. She has three masts, made to be used as 
ventilating tubes, and she isa full-rigged frigate. 
Her engines, machinery and boilers are the same as 
those of the Grosser Kurfuerst. She is armor-belted, 
and has a casemate for the protection ot the turrets. 
The thickness of turrets is 10 32-100 inches. She 
carries four 104-inch, two 6 7-10-inch and four 3- 
inch Krupp’s steel rifled guns, The height of the 
battery above the water-line is 1344 feet, and thick- 
ness of armor at water-line 9 2-10 inches. 
launched in 1873, and cost $1,269,656. 

Folkestone, England, seven miles off which the 
Grosser Kurfuerst was lost, is a seaport market 
town, in the County of Kent, and is about five miles 
southwest of Dover. It lies in a hollow between 
two high cliffs, on the English Channel, opposite 
Boulogne. It is also on the line of the Southeastern 
tailway. It is irregularly built; has an ancient 
church, an endowed school and charities, a harbor 
admitting vessels of from ten to twelve feet draught, 
and good accommodations for Summer visitors. 
Although its trade has been much injured by en- 
croachments of the sea, there is still a line of steam- 
ers plying between its harbor and Boulogne. The 
German squadron had passed South Forelands and 
Dover, and was steaming almost due south when 
the disaster occurred. 

A dock was prepared with a!l haste at Ports- 
mouth for the reception of the Konig Wilhelm, by 
the order of the British Admiralty, and the Crown 
Prince Frederick William and Count Von Munster, 
the German Ambassador, left London for Folkestone 
on hearing of the calamity. 

It was believed at first that the Wilhelm had sns- 
tained serious injuries, but she was able to steam to 
Portsmouth for docking. ; 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Death of Professor Gustay Willmanns, of Strass- 
burg University.—Professor Willmanns was well known 
through his Airican explorations and discoveries. He 
was only thirty-two years of age. 


Enormous Steel Plates. —The great forge of Creusot 
France, has just dispatched, for au Italian ironclad, two 
steel plates, weighing respectively 23,000 and 31,000 
kilogrammes. . They required a specal railway train 
constructed for the purpose. The recent experiments 
at Spezia show that vessels protected by these plates 
are absolutely imperforable by any missiles so far known. 


Measuring the Salt in the Sea.—Professor Hilgard 
exhibited to the Academy of Sciences, in Washington, an 
instrument for measuring the salt in the sea water. It 
has the shape of a spectroscope with telescope attached. 
The sea water is poured into a triangular bottle, which 
takes the place of the prism in the spectroscope. Light 
is admitted through a slit in the lens, and by it a very 
regular scale of valves has been obtained. 


A Spring Motor for Sewing-machines. — A Vienna 
mechanic has invented a motor for sewing-machines. 
He contrived to make springs strong enough to keep an 
ordinary sized machine in motion for hours. A system 
of cog-wheels is arranged underneath the surface of the 
table upon which the machine is fixed, and by a handle at 
the side the spring is wound up with great facility. The 
velocity at which the machine works is entirely at the 
option of the person using it, and can be regulated at 
will and in the simplest manner. 


Electricity for Railroad Signaling. — A novel and 
valuable application of electricity, designed to prevent 
the possibility of collisions on railways, is now the sub- 
ject of experiment in the Marseilles Station. If consists 
of an electric mirror, in which all the movements on a 
line 100 kilometres in length are brought vividly before 
the eye, and enables the station. masters to follow exactly 
the progress of every train. By this means it is hoped 
that accidents resulting from delays or too rapid runs 
can be entirely avoided, and arrangements are being 
made for the general introduction into the French 
stations of the new invention. 


Composition of Manganese Bronze.—Professor Genti 
has just completed an analysis of a specimen of man- 
ganese bronze obtained from a factory in Transylvania. 
The alloy had nearly tbe color of brass, was very tena- 
cious and elastic; it contained sulphur, manganese, 
zinc, iron, traces of silicium, tin and carbon, in the fol- 
lowing proportions: Copper, 76.710; manganese, 16.147; 
zinc, 5.490; iron, 0.320; tin and silica, 0.762—99.429. 
As the silicon and tin are not an essential part of the 
alloy, the proportions can be expressed in round num- 
bers by 15 parts of copper, 4 parts of manganese, and 1 
part of zinc; or—copper, 75; manganese, 20; zinc, 5— 
100. 

The American Chemical Society.—The American 
Chemical Society closes its second year with a member- 
ship of three hundred, Its ‘‘ Transactions,” instead of 
appearing at irregular intervals, are to be published 
twice a month, and efforts are being made to concentrate 
in them all that America produces in the line of chem- 
ical research. The society has chosen Professor Samuel 
W. Johnson, the familiar authority on agricultural 
chemistry, for its president during 1878; and has elected 
to honorary membership Professors Frankland and Wil- 
liamson, of London; Bausen and WOhler, of Germany; 
Berthelot, of Paris; Boutlerow, of St, Petersburg; and 
Conizzaro, of Rome. 


A Botanical Exchange.—A Botanical Exchange 
Society has been established at Buda Pesth for the pur- 
pose of exchanging specimens of the native plants of 
Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, Sclavonia, and, as far 
as possible, of Turkey and Russia, for those of other 
parts of the world. During the last two years upwards 
of 300 botanists have joined the association, and more 
than 120,000 specimens have been distributed. All 
communications and applications for further information 
should be addressed to Herr Richter Lajos, Buda-Pesth, 
Hungary, accompanied by a subscription of four marks, 
or five francs, for which sum an exchange of 100 speci- 
mens will be effected. 


Primitive Spinning in Africa.—A member of Dr. 
Livingstone’s staff describes the spinning of cotton as 
conducted by the savages of Africa, Some of them 
have an instrument like the barrel of a pair of swifts, 
with wooden spindles about six inches long at each end. 
They take the cotton in the right band, twine it round 
one end of the spindle two or three times, then fasten it 
to the barrel, and, holding it betwixt the finger and 
thumb of the left hand, send it round with surprising 
speed, while guiding the cotton with the right hand. 
Others bave a stick eighteen inches in length, with 
something like a cork at the end to balance. They 
twine the cotton wilb their fingers, then tie it on to the 
stick, which they hang perpendicularly, and bind it 
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round by striking it with one hand 
slower, but produces the finer thread 
to 30. 

The Telephone for Testing the Hearing.—Dr. A. 
Hartmann describes in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Berlin 
Physiological Society’ for the present year a new ap 
plication of the telephone {or the purpo%e of testing the 
bearing. It rests upon the fact that, when the magnet 
of the receiving instrument is excited by a galvanic 
Stream, the intensity of the tone transmitted can be 
altered at will by the introduction of various resistances, 
or of Du Bois-Reymond’s compensator into the circuit. 
By this means it is easy to measure comparatively in 
different persons the limits of hearing by applying the 
telephone to the ear and noticing the amount of re- 
Sistance necessary in order to extinguish the samo 
sound. 


The latter way ig 
say from No. 20 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Dr. J. JTAmMMoxp Trumpvuty has been elected 
President & the Connecticut Historical Soc ety. 


Tue new Mexican Minister, Senor Zomacona, 
has an attractive daughter of seventeen, who speaks 
both English and French as fluently as her native tongue, 


Dantet Gantt, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Nebraska, died at Nebrask, City, 
May 29th, of dropsy. He was about seventy years old, 


Mme. Ape.ina Partt has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy at Bologna, a distinction the more 
flattering because never yet bestowed on any lyric artist 
except Malibran. 


Rey. Cuanries C. Burteicn, the famous anti- 
slavery leader and late pastor of the Florence (Mass.) 
Free Congregational Church, has been run over by the 
steam cars, at Florence, and is not expected to survive. 


Tue Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D.D., LL.D., 
died at Concord, N. H., June 6th, aged seventy-nine 
He was the State historian, author of the “ History of 
Concord,” of the ‘Provincial Records” and other 
works, and was corresponding secretary of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society, 


Genera F. E. Spinner is becoming, in Flo- 
rida, an agriculturalist of an innovating and determined 
sort. He works ten hours a day, is bronzed as dark aa 
a Turk, and is cultivating almost every vegetable, fruit, 
vine, shrub and tree that will grow in that region. He 
has just been planting olive-trees and tea-plants, and 
says he hopes to live to drink tea made from the latter, 


Count Cort, the Italian representative in the 
great Congress, bas been Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
since March last, when the Cairoli Cabinet was formed, 
and was for several years Italian Minister at Washington, 
Last April he declared that Italy would observe a neutral 
attitude in the pending complications, He is an active, 
ambitious Minister, and disposed to make use of any 
opportunity that offers to advance the interests of Italy. 


M. Francis Bercer has just issued a little 
work entitled ‘“‘Improved Method of Acquiring the 
French Pronunciation,” which will be found of cspecial 
value to tourists at this time. It is on the same plan 
as his “ Methode d’Anglais,”’ indicating by mcans of 
numerals and a peculiar formula the true pronounciation 
of words in such a way as to render the acquisition of 
French rapid and easy. The book may be had of Pro- 
fessor Gomer, 56 West Twenty-filth Street, New York. 


Count Scuovvatorr, who, in the Conference, 
will act for Russia with Prince Gortschakoff, has 
been Russian Ambassador to the British Court s nce 
October, 1874. He is an able and experienced diplom- 
atist, enjoys to the fullest extent the confidence of the 
Czar, and bas been a prominent figure in the events 
connected with the Russo-Turkish war. The peaceful 
aspect of affairs is largely due to his recent mission to 
the Czar, and to the ability with wh:ch he comprebended 
the difficulties of the situation. 


Count von Butow, the colleague of the Ger- 
man Chancellor in the European Congress, entered in 
his youth the service of the King of Denmark, who was 
then Duke of Schleswig-Holstein. He met Bismarck in 
1851 at the Old German Diet in Frankfort. and a close 
int\macy sprang up between them. In 1864, when the 
Duchies were wrested from the Danish Crown, he re. 
signed his office and retired to bis estates in North 
Germany. He was subsequently selected by Bismarck 
as a confidential adviser in the direction of Germany's 
foreign policy. Although nominally at the head of the 
Foreign Office, he is in reality the Chancellor's confiden- 
tial clerk. He is jovialand good-natured, and has 
shown remarkable aptitude in adapting himself to the 
caprices and vagaries of his master. 


Count Gyvuta Anprassy, who will ainly attend 
to the interests of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire in the 
Congress, bas been for nearly nine years at the head of 
the Austrian administration. He is a Hungarian, and was 
born in 1823. He was representative of Zemplin in 
the Hungarian Diet, 1847-49; Ambassador of Hungary 
to the Sultan of Turkey, 1849; exiled 1849-60; re- 
elected representative of the District of Zemplin in the 
Hungarian Diet, 1861; President of the Council of 
Ministers of Hungary, February 17th, 1867, to October 
81st, 1871; appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
the whole Empire, November 14th, 1871. Count An- 
drassy has taken a leading part in recent events. The 
** Andrassy Note,’ one of the preludes to the Russo- 
Turkish War, was drawn up by him. 


Lorp Lyons, who, with Lord Beaconsfield, will 
represent Great Britain in the coming Congress, has 
been nearly forty years in the diplomatic service. He 
was born in 1817. In 1839 he was appointed Attaché 
at Atbens, and beld several minor posts until June, 
1858 when he was sent as Envoy to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. He was transferred the same year to this 
country, and acted as Minister until 1864, when he 
returged to England, on account of ill-health. He was 
Ambassador to the Sublime Ottoman Porte from 1865 
to 1867. In the latter year he was transferred with 
the same rank to the French Court, where he bas since 
remained. In politics, Lord Lyons is a Liberal, but he 
is fully in accord with the British Government on for- 
eign affairs, and is thoroughly conversant with the 
Eastern question. 


Prince Bismarck, who represents Germany, 
and presides by courtesy over the Congress, is the great 
statesman whose name is a household word throughout 
the civilized world. His long experience in diplomacy 
and great public services render him peculiarly qualified 
to preside over the august assemblage. The Prince was 
born in 1815, began his public career as delegate to the 
United Diet at Berlin in 1847, and served as Prussian 
Minister at the German Diet, from 1851 to 1859. He 
was Ambassador at St. Petersburg from 1859 to 1862, 
and held the same position at Paris from May to July, 
1862. He succeeded Prince Hobenzollern as head of 
the Prussian Administration and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and was the master spirit in the events which 
led to the overthrow successively of Austria and France, 
aud the union of Germany. In 1871 he received the 
rauk of prince with the title of Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Empire. During the Russo-Turkish conflict he 
has shown unmistakable sympathy w.th Russia, but 
bas acted with discretion so that he might be in a posi 





tion to give timely counsel to Austria and Great Britain. 
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NEW YORK CITY.— PUBLIC RECEPTION IN THE SALOON-CABIN OF THE INMAN LINE IRON STEAMSHIP “‘ CITY OF CHESTER,” MAY 21ST. 


nani. i _—" TT | companies on the outlook for any improvements likely to 
EUROPEAN STEAMERS. afford increased facilities for the ecusuaedetion of the vant 
OF THE INMAN LINI passenger and goods traffic which has been for years 
ie Rn in, ee carried on across the Atlantic. The great shipping com- 
HE perfection which has been attained in the applica- | pavies have hitherto provided in a princely manner for 
tion of steam to marine purposes is owing, in a very | passengers, and a commendable rivalry has existed as to 
large degree, to the friendly intercourse which exists | which should furnish at once the speediest and most com- 
between the two great nations on either side of the Atlan- | fortable, and at the same time cheapest, mode of passage. 
tic. The necessity for speedy communication between! The Liverpool, New York and Philadelphia Steam Shipping 
America and Great Britain has always, since the adoption | Company, better known as the Inman Line, has always been 
of steam as a propelling power, kept the ocean shipping i in the foremost rank in this respect, and, by the foresight 
of Mr. Inman, their 
fleet of steam vessels 
has hitherto been one 
of tlie finest afloat. 
As the traffic has in- 
creased, larger and 
faster vessels have 
been constructed, and 
the time occupied in 
crossing the Atlantic 
has been reduced to 
a surprisingly short 
space. The wants of 
the traffic, however, 
are ever growing, 
and the colossal pro- 
portions of the vessels 
are continually being 
augmented, and in- 
creased speed is in 
constant demand. 
The Inman Company, 
anxious to keep pace 
with the age, spare 
nothing in the way of 
attention and money 
to thoroughly meet 
this demand. 

The latest addition 
to the Inman Com- 
pany’s fleet is the City 
of Chester, a noble 
vessel of about 5,000 
tons C. M., and of 850 
horse-power nominal, 
but capable of being 
worked up to 4,250 
horse-power. She is 
about 450 feet in 
length over all, is 44 
feet in beam and 36 
feet in depth. Not- 
withstanding her 
large size, she is an 
exceedingly elegant 
vessel, her propor- 
tions and buoyancy 
being admirable in 
all respects. She was 
built and engined by 
Messrs. Caird & Co., 
of Greenock, and, 
like all the ships of 
the Inman Line, she 
is a full-rigged ship, 
carrying an immense 
spread of canvas. In 
construction, the City 
of Chester is of the 
very highest char- 
acter. She is puilt of 
the best material of 

rm, every kind. Her fram- 
M, FRANCIS BERGER, CONSUL-GENERAL OF THE GRAND DUCHY OF LUXEMBOURG AT NEW YORK CITY. 30 13 exceedingly 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY C, M,. BELL, WASHINGTON, D, (.— SEE PAGK 27h > 2 strong and massive. 
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THe ‘‘City oF CHESTER,’ 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.— STATUE OF WILLIAM KING, FIRST GOVERNOR OF MAINE, IN 
STATUABY HALL.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY.—SEE PAGE 207, 
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She is an elegant ship, with tall masts and wid 

stretching yards, which much enhance her genera 
appearance. Asa passenger steamer, she is entitled 
to take a high class, and is the largest mereantie 
marine steamer afloat,except the Great Eastern. 
Her passenger accommodation is very extensive 
amounting to a provision for 200 cabin and 1,000 
steerage passengers. The saloon, (which we illus- 
trate), designed as the dining-hall for the cabin pas 
sengers, is situated on the spar-deck amidships, and 
measures about forty-two feet square. It is a noble 


salle & manger, fitted up in gorgeous style, being | 


wainscoted all around with highly polished walnut, 
the fillets, capitals, and bosses being richly gilded, 
divided into panels by fluted Corinthian columns 
which stand upon ebony plinths. The panels 
referred to are pertorated for side-lights, and these, 
combined with a flood of light admitted by a large 
and richly ornamented lantern cupola, and reflected 
by a series of mirrors at both ends of the saloon, 
add greatly to the sp'endid appearance of the 
saloon. Above the saloon is a comfortable smok- 
ing-room, finely furnished, the settees being covered 
in maroon-colored morocco-leather, and so up- 
holstered as to form a luxurious place of recreation, 
particularly in dull or wet weather. Adjoining the 
smoking -room is another charmingly fitted - up 
boudoir or ladies’ cabin. Besides this, and imme- 
diately contiguous to the grand saloon, is another 
ladies’ cabin, replete with everything likely to con- 
tribute tu the comfort and safety of ladies. The 
state-rooms provided for the accommodation of 
cabin pas engers are large, roomy, well-lighted, 
and, like all parts of the ship, fully supplied with 
reguiated ventilation, and all requisite sanitary 
accommodaiion. The steerage-passenger depart- 
ment is necessarily of great extent and importance. 
Here, likewise, care and consideration have been 
bestowed in providing for the safety and comfort of 
that very numerous class of passengers. From the 
extremely large dimensions of the vessel, every ap- 
pliance which experience could dictate has been 
ireely made available, and with success. The 
loftiness of the ’tween-decks has enabled the 
owners to afford to steerage passengers an amount 
of measurement space equal to that allotted to 
cabin passengers in most ships, and considerably 
in excess of what is required by the provisions of 
the Passenger Act. 





THE SYNDICATE. 
Tue PuRCHASERS OF FietTy MILLION DoLLARS 
WORTH OF BOonDs. 


HE worl ‘‘syndicate’’? has been so much on 

people’s tongues lately that it may, perhaps, be 
interesting to some of our readers to learn some- 
thing of its history. ‘‘Syndic” is of Greek ori- 
gin, and means an agent, manager or director. 
According to Worcester, it is applied particularly 
to the manager of a corporation. The use of the 
term syndicate, in its original sense of a council, was 
always uncommon, and has long been discontinued. 
When the word reappeared in common speech, 
after a great many years of disuse, it had acquired 
a new meaning, which it has since retained. In 
the mest general sense, it signified simply an asso- 
ciation of any sort and for any purpose. At 
one time it threatened to become slang. When 
three or four editors from different parts of the 
country inct together to agree upon a concerted 
movement in politics, they were called, by some 
writers, a syndicate. The Washington correspond- 
ents used to form syndicates, so-called, for various 
purposes, The word has now been dropped as a 
slang term, however. Although it is not a neceg. 
sary word, it is a useful one, and has come to have 
a special! meaning in connection with financial 
operations. When financial writers speak of ‘ the 
syndicate,’’ they refer to an association not of per- 
sons, but of banking firms, who have a joint con- 
tract with the Treasury Department, which gives 
them exclusive rights in the purchase and sale of 
our new Government bonds. These firms do busi- 
ness both in the United States and in Europe. Each 
firm has the right to buy the new bonds from the 
Secretary of the Treasury at a specified price. All 
other persons must buy from these firms. It is 
not knuwn what is the inner organization of the 
Syndicate, or what rules are observed between tlie 
firms composing it. So far as ihe Government is 
connected with it,the only matter of importance is, 
that the associated bankers shail sell the bonds, for 
there is no chance of loss by the arrangement. The 
Syndicate pays for the bonds cash on delivery. 

The most recent application ot the word in this 
country was the combination of bankers, who 
undertook last Spring to place on the market four 
aud a half per cent. bonds, of which Secretary 
Sherman offered $50,000,000 worth for sale, in order 
that he might have that amount of gold on hand 
when “resumption” should be announced next 
January. Our picture represents several of these 
gentlemen di<cussing the subject in Mr. Belmont’s 
office. A contract was entered into on April 11th, 
between the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States and August Belmont & Co., ot New 
York, on behalf of N. M. Rothschild & Sons, of 
London, England, and assuciates and themselves; 
Drexel, Morgan & Co., of New York, on bel.alf of 
J. 8. Morgan & Co., of London, and themselves ; 
J. & W. Seligman & Co., of New York, on behalt o! 
Seligman brothers, of London, ard themselves; 
Morton, Bliss & Co., of New York, on behalf of 
Morton, Rose & Co., of London, and themselves, 
and the First National Bank of the City of New 
York. It provided that August Belmont & Co., on 
behalf of a M. Rothschild & Sons, and associates 
and themselves, agreed to purchase from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, $4,125,000 of four and one- 
half per cent. bonds of the United States, issued 
ander the Acts of July 14th, 1870, January 20th, 
4871, and January 14th, 1875; and that Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., on behalt of J. 8. Morgan & Co., and 
themselves, agreed to purchase $1,625,000 of suid 
bonds, and that J. & W. Seligman & Co., on behalf 
of Seligman Brothers and themselves, agreed to 

urchase $1,625,000 of said bonds; and that Morton, 

liss & Co., on behalf of Morton, Rose & Co., and 
‘themselves, agreed to purchase $1,625,000 of said 
bonds, and that the First National Bank of the City 
of New York agreed to purchase $1.000,000 of said 
bonds, making a total aggregate of $10,000,000 of 
aid bonds. 

The conditions in the contract were that the 
bonds should be sold for resumption purposes, 
the Syndicate to have the exclusive right to 
sub:cribe, in the same proportion to each of the 
subscribers, for the remaining $40,000,000 of bonds, 
at the rate of $5,000,000 per month, and no bonds 
were to be sold by the Secretary during the time 
of the coutract except four per cents for refunding 

urpoges, or such as by Act of Congress shvuld 
te rovided to be sold ior the payment of the 
Halifax or Geneva awards, except by mutual 
agreement. 

Under the contract the Syndicate was to pay for 
the four and half per cent. bonds par and hy per 
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| cent. premium and interest accrued to the date of 


application for delivery of the bonds in gold coin 
or matured United States gold coin coupons, or 
any of the six per cent. five-twenty bonds liereto- 
fore called for redemption, or in United States gol: 
certificates of deposit of authorized designated de- 
positaries that have complied with the law. The 
Syndicate was to receive in gold coin a commis- 
sion of one-ha!f of one per cent. on all bonds taken 
hy the Syndicate under this contract, as allowed 


by the Act of July l4th, 1870, and to assume and | 


defray all expenses which might be incurred in 


sending bonds to London or elsewhere upon the | 


Syndicate’s request, or by transmitting bonds, cou- 
pons, or coin to the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, including all cost of making the exchange 
of bonds. The Syndicate was also to be charged 


with the cost of the preparation and issuing of the | 


bonds, 

The first issue of $10,000,000 bonds under the 
contract was made on April 13th, and these bonds 
were sold in exactly ten days, making an average 
sale of $1,000,000 a day. Sales of $36,250,000 were 
made in thirty working days, at an average of 
$1,208,333 a day. Among the purchasers of these 
bonds were trustees of large estates, savings banks 
trust and insurance companies, and banks and 
banking firms ot New York. Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Selma, 
Chattanooga, New Orleans, and many other cities 
in the New England and Western States and Cali- 
fornia. It is estimated that the profit of the Syndi- 
cate on the sale of the entire $50,000,000 will be 
nearly $1,000,000, divided as toliows: 
Co. and the Rothschilds, 4144 per cent.; Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., 1614 per cent.; J. & W. Seligman & 


Co., 1624 ner cent.; Morton. Bliss & Co., 1634 per | 


cent.; and the First National Bank, 10 per cent. 
Ou June 1-t the Syndicate formally announced its 
final subscription to the entire $50,000,000 of four and 
a halt percent. bonds contracted for on April 11th. 
A member of the Syndicate explained that this was 


merely a formal closing up of the contract with the | 


Government, as the actual subscription was made, as 
we have stated, and that all the bonds now formally 
subscribed for were sold except the $10,000,000 in 
the hands of the Rothschilds at London. Their 
sales, if any, were not yet known to the Syndicate. 


FUN. 


Foot notes—Dancing music. 


ONE frog is sufficient to make a spring. 
OPEN to Conviction—The prisoner at the bar. 
A THEATRICAL dead-head—The skull of Yorick. 
MINES his business—Senator Jones of Nevada. 


WHAT plaything is above every other?—The top. 


FEBRUARY is the most impecunious month; it is | 


always short. 
Wy is a good argument like a wild beast show ? 
Because it is su-logical! 


Way isa gamut like a gambling-saloon?—Because 
its full of sharps and flats, 


How To make a barrel of flour go a great way— 


Send it to the starving Chinese, 


WHEN does an M. C, display most 
strength?—When he moves the house, 


physical 


**STUCK up, but not proud,’ said the butterfly, | 


as he was pinned to the side of the show-case. 


THE medical is certainly an aristocratic profes- 
sion—it has so many “ Sir Johns”’ attached to it. 


WHEN a man is making love to a widow he always 
feels as if he had to begin where the other fellow 
left off. 


A GENTLEMAN asked a friend in a very knowing 
manner, ‘“* Pray, did you ever see a cat-fish ?’’ ** No,”’ 
was the response, ‘‘ but I’ve seen a rope-walk,”’ 


No BASEBALL pitcher is now considered an ex- 
pert unless he can curve the ball into the batter’s 
stomach three times out of every possible five. 


‘*Isn’t there an awfully strong smell of pigs in 
the air?’ asked Smith of Jones, ‘“ Yes,’ replied 
Jones, *‘ that’s because the wind’s from sow-west.’”’ 


** AND they were all talking so unkindly of you, 
dearest Louise, and——” ‘‘And what where they 
saying?” ‘‘Saying that you painted your face ; 
and I told them that it was untrue, and that your 
color was only erysipelas.”’ 


OvT in Nevada a young wife in Eureka asked her 
husband to take her to the circus, but he refused, 
and said: *‘ I’ve lost four wives already, and you're 
the fifth, and afote them circus fellows get here 
I’m goin’ to chain you up.” 


POETRY OF THE HOUR. 


Now wield the girls the mallet-sticks 
With strange infatuation; 

And meanwhile play fantastic tricks 
With loudest cachination, 

Their mallets swing the game to win, 
Regardless of the friction, 

Till suddenly one strikes a shin, 

And though she struggles hard to grin, 
She shrieks her mallet-diction. 


A FINELY-DRESSED young woman came hurrying 
out of Worthington Street, and as she turned into 
Main ran against a barefoot urchin, one of a group, 
upsetting him. “I beg your pardon,” she said, 
“did it hurt you?’ ‘“ No, miss,’’ replied the little 
fellow, when he recovered his speech; “‘ you may 
run agin me and knock me down twenty times if 
you wantter.’’ Then, as the young woman passed 
on, turning to his companions, he continued: “I 
tell you, fellers, it kinder tuk my breath at fust ter 
hear her ’poligize ter me, but I guess I did the 
right sort of thing arter all, didn’t 1?” ‘You bet,” 
was the unanimous response. 








Ho ror the Rocky Mountains!! and the Solar 
Eclipse!! Grand Excursion. An excursion of 
prominent business and professional gentlemen, 
with ladies, will leave Chicago, July lst, for the 
mountains of Colorado and the San Juan, delaying 
at Denver and Hot Springs one to three days, and 
reaching Lake City, July 9th. From this until July 
24th there will be opportunity to range the moun- 
tains of the highest altitudes of the North American 
Continent, and to inspect their vast mineral re- 
sources, and to fish and hunt where mountain trout 
and game are without number. Solar Eclipse! !!— 
Returning, Colorado Springs, Garden of the Gods, 
and Pike’s Peak are reached in time to observe one 
of the rarest spectacles of life—the total eclipse ot 
the sun on July 29th. Due in Chicago, August lst. 
Names must be registered by June 20th. For in- 
formation, apply to Nicuors & Lee, Mining En- 

ineers, Office of C., R. 1. & P. R. R., No. 56 Clark 

treet, Chicago. 





THe most beautiful of all imported perfumes for 
the toilet and bath—‘ Park's Exrract or ENGLISH 
LAVENDER FLowers” Used by the Royal Courts of 
Europe, and the élite generally, Imported tor the 
first time in New York. Hi. B. KIRK & CO,, 
69 Fulton St., New York. 
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| MensmMan’s Pepronizep Berr Tonrc contains the 
entire nutritious properties of beef. It is not a mere 
stimulant like the extracts of beel, but contains 
blood-making, force-generating and life-sustaining 


properties ; is invajuable in all enfeebled conditions, 
whether the result of exhaustion, nervous prostra- 
| tion, overwork or acute disease ; and in every form 


| of debility, particularly if resulting from pulmonary | 
complaints. CASWELL, Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, | 


Filth Avenue Hotel Building, New York. 


For Sale, at a great bargain, Appleton’s New Ame 


| perfect and entirely new. Address, ‘‘ Appleton,’’ Box 


4121, New York. 
| a — 


| GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


nrrs'? 


(BREAKFAST) 


| COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCZOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 
ceeneiininaanaien 
At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
|} bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies. J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 

| a nent 


| UZULINE. 








| Persian Elixirof Youth. Nothing inthe world 
| like it to beautify the complexion. Makes the skin soft 
| and whiteasalily, Price50c. and $1. Tryit. ROYAL 
ROSE CREAM-It prevents the lips chapping 
Makes them soft and resy asacherry. 50c. and $l. Try 
it. We send one package of each by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of one dollar. Address orders to UZULINE 
WEG CO., P. O. Box 2158, New York. Factory: 


“BAYOLINE”’ 


(Patented) 





Will produce an elegant 
Beard or Moustache io 
a tew weeks. Only genu- 


ine preparation. $1,000 

> if it fails. Thousands 
using it with success. 
Price $1 per case. Three 
cuses for $2. 


C0 Box 830, 
* 


FALL RIVER LINE 


—FOR— 


BOSTON 


And ali Points East, via Newport and Fall River. 
Mammoth Palace steamers BRISTOL and PROVI- 
DENCE leave New York daily from toot of Murray Street. 
SUNDAY TRIPs, From 
5 P.M. } June 23 to Sept. 8, inc. pier 28, N.R. 
Leave Brooklyn, via ** Aunex’’ boat, at. 30 P. M 
Tickets and State Rooms secured at all principai hotels 
and ticket offices, at the pier, and on steamers. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agents. 
Gro. L. Connor, General Passenger Agent. 


People’s Evening Line 


C For ALBANY, SARATOGA, LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN, LAKE GEORGE, the 
: ’ea 


100 ADIRONDACKS, MONTREAL, 
$1.00 e d and the 
Yo 


FIRST CLASS, tj NORTH and 
NEW YORK TO ALBANY. On O ~_ WEST. 
$1.50 EXCURSION to f E~ 


ALBANY AND RETURN. —~Sre 
a ae ee ee a 25 cts. 

Steamer DREW or ST. JOHN leaves Pier 41, N. R., 
daily, inclnding Sunday, 6 p.m Free transfer to and 
from Brooklyn by Brooklyn ‘* Annex ’”’ Boats, 

Through Tickets can be had at the office on the pier ; 
at all Westcott Express offices; at the hotels and ticket 
offices in New York, or of connecting Railroad and Steam- 
boat Lines. 8, E. MAYO, Gen. Passenger Agent. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


General Transatlantic Company. 
Between New York and Havre. Pier new 42, N. R, 
foot Morton Street. 

SAINT LAURENT, Captain Lachesnez, Wednesday, June 
12,3P.™_u 
LABRADOR, Captain Sanglier, Wednesday, June 19, 
A 

















. M. 
CANADA, Captain Frangeul, Wednesday, June 26, 
2 


P M. 
FRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine) : 
TO HAVRE—First Cabin, $100 ; Second Cabin, $65; 
Third Cabin, $35. 
Steerage, $26, including wine, bedding and utensils. 
Steamers marked thus (*) do not carry steerage pas- 


sengers. 
LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


MATRIMONIAL TIMES? 


It’s just the paper you want, Each number contains 
two or three columns of Corresponding Advertisements 
from both sexes who desire your correspondence or ac- 
quaintance., Send 10 Cts, for sample copy. 

WHITE & CO., Pab., Box 3467, Boston, Mass. 





DON’T Miss 


Mrs. Metta V. Victor’s 


NEW NOVEL, 


The Dead Witness, 


Commenced in No. 681 of 


FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER, 


And for sale at all news-depots. Price 10 cents 
Annual subscription, $4. Postpaid. 





rican Cyclopedia, new edition, sixteen volumes, sheep, | 





(June 22, 1878. 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


New York City. 


This popular resort for travelers has been rejuvenated 

| and improved, and business continued without interru 
tion under the same management. All the features th.t 
have so signaliy contributed to its world-wide reputation 


will be maintained. A uniform tariff of $3.50 per day tor 

all parts of the house 

URIAH WELCH, Proprietor. 
Late firm 8S. HAWK & CO. 


| 
M CRANE & C0 | ELEOTROTY PERS 
| anD 
. *| q 
57 Park Place N.Y. STEREOTY PERS. 
| Fac-timiles of Wood-cuts, fine Engravings, ete. BOOK-WORK 
| a SPECIALTY.—ESTIMAT ES furnished on application. 
| “*Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and stereotype 
work for the past ter years,’’—FRANK LBsLixk 














Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


Is an American Household Journal of great merit and 
very eminent writers are its; regular contributors, It 
has a constant succession of Serial Novels; interesting 
Short Stories completed in each number; Sketclies, 
Biographies, Essay~, Travels, History, Anecdotes 
etc. It is admirably and pro‘usely illustrated. 


, etc., 





It is issued every Mondy, anad can be had at all news 
depots, price 10 cents Annual Subscription, $4. Three 
months, $L Postpaid. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


$4. TELEPHONES! 

For short lines my Acoustic Telephone is the best in 
use, I have a test line 1 mile in length that transmits 
the voice with such power as to be heard in all parts of 
an ordinary room. Send for Illustrated Circular. J. R. 


HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio, 


No Explosions for 15 Years. 


Exeter Safety Boilers, Exeter Steam En- 
, Hawkins Blowers and Exhaust Fans 
he only first-class exbausters for the removal of shay 
ings, dust and for ventilation made. 1,000 Testi- 
monials. Medal and diploma awarded at Centennial 
Send for illustrated circulars) EXETER MACHINE 
WORKS, 140 Congress Street, Bostop, Mass. 


COMPLETE 


ROTARY LEVER 
Send 2 . of 
Trcterammeorese of SUP RED SES 
r) DAVID W. WATSON, Man’f. 
227 Washington St., Boston. 








Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
0.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for I}us- 
trated Circular. CoLLINS METAL WATCH 
Facrory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 








D. Shea, 430 Broome St., New York, offers a large 
and varied assortment of clothing for men and boys at 
retail. Goods sent C. 0. D., with privilege to examine 
before purchasing. Rules for self-measurement mailed 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Decalcomanie or Transfer Pictures 
10c, 60 Scrap or Jar Pictures, 10c.—all post-paid 





J. W. FRIZZELL, 478 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md. 
senda 25 Cents 
FOR 
A SPECIMEN COPY 
oF 
Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY, 


The Cheapest Magazine Published 
in the World. 


4p CARDS, latest style, with name, 10c., or in 





case, 13 cis. 25 styles Fun and Flirtation Cards, 
10 cts. E. D. GILBERT, P.M., Higganum, Conn, 





3 Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike, 
with name, 10c. J. Minkler & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


2 Fancy Cards, Snowflake Damask. Assorted in 25 
styles, with name, 10 cts. Nassau Card Co,, Nassau, 
New York. 





The New Monthly Magazine, 


PRANK LESLIE'S 


Budget of Wit, Humor, Anecdote 
and Adventure, 


For JULY, is Now Ready, and For Sale at all 
Newsdealers’. 





PRICE 15 CENTS. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
$1.50, POSTPAID. 





This Magazine, which, for the variety of its contents, 
and its cheapness, is unequaled by any similar publica- 
tion in the world. has 96 Quarto Pages, and nearly 
100 Illustrations. 


SEND 15 CENTS for SPECIMEN COPY. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
25 Styles of Cards, 10c., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c., 
with name; Outfit, 10c. J.B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 


2 Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10¢., , 
postpaid. Gro. L Resp & Co,, Nassau, N. Y. 


6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp 
Agt’s Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn, 


45 Mixed Cards Extra Nice, with name and Card 
Case, 13c. C. G. Havens & Co., West Meriden, Conn. 


SUPERFLUOUS Bee ican 
4 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cts. Agent’s 
outéit, 10cta. LL. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 
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Patent Prepared 


GASOLEN § 


For Gas Machines. Au absolutely pure article, giving 
a greater amount of gas per gallon, and leaving little or 


nodrip. Every barrel guaranteed 


For Sale at same price as ordinary Gasolene. Address 


the Manufacturers, 


CHARLES PRATT & CO., 


Established 1770. 





DON’T MISS 
Mrs. Metta V. Victor’s 


NEW NOVEL 


The Dead Witness, 


Commenced in No, 681 of 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 


And for sale at all news-depots. Price 10 cents, 
Annual subscription, $4, Postpaid. 


SULPHUR SPRINGS AT HOME. 
= For SKIN AND BLoop DISEASES, 


RHEUMATISM, STIFF JOINTS, 
CHRONIC COMPLAINTS, &¢ 









A Portable Steam Bath, 

| OST eee 
A Portable Sulphur Bath, 

Be. cocccccesccceccccce 13.00 
A Portable Fomentation 

Rox, for obstructions, 


weakvess and pains, and 

to sweat the throat or 

any part of the body, 

neath, arranged for tray- 

eling purposes........ 8.00 
The apparatus occupies only 
12x6 inches 

Apply for circular, with illus- 
wy, te alions, testimonials of lead- 
, ing physicians and recommend 
ations of medical societies, to 
J. De BEER, M.D., 25 
Bromfield St., Boston. 


an! 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 
The Best and Cheapest in the World. 


WE CANNOT MAKE BETTER SHIRTS 
AT ANY PRICE. 
All made from the celebrated Wamsutta Muslin; bosoms 


3-ply, all linen. The very best. 

Keep’s Patent Partly Made Shirts, 6 for $7, 
Only plain seams to finish. 

Keep’s Custom Shirts, the very best, to measure, 
6 for $9. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 

An elegant set of extra heavy Gold-plated Buttons pre 
sented to every purchaser of 6 Shirts, 

KEEP'’S UNDERWEAR, 

Canton Flannel Vests and Drawers, extra heavy, ele- 
gantly made, 75 cents each. 

Pepperill Jean Drawers, very best, 50 cents each. 

KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 
Best Gingham, with Patented Protected Ribs, $1 each 
Twilled silk, Paragon Frames, $3. 
KEEP’S COLLARS, CUFFS, Etc, 

Four-Ply Linen Collars, 6 for 75c. 

Four-Ply Linen Cuffs, $1.50 half dozen, 

English Half-hose, super stout, 25ec. pair. 

Pure Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, $1.50 half-dozen. 

Samples and circulars mailed free, on application. 

All goods warranted. 

Shirts only delivered free. 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application, as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 


165 and 167 Mercer St., New York. 













THE WIZARD 


COIN BOX, 


Holds over ot 
Sliver Coin ine Ht obol. 
lars,’’ “Quarter Dollars,’’ 
A “Dimes,” and “Nickles.’’ 
The merest movembnt of 
your thumb pushes the 
desired coin into your 







e4immediately 

place. Sample handsome- 
ly plated with NICKLE 
SILVER, post-paid, SO 
Gents. Agents Triul 
ackage, containt 

Coin Boxes, for $I. 
Agents wanted every- 
where, Big Pay. 


BRIDE & CO., 


11 Clinton Place, 
New York. 











Asilx for “Pearl Casket.” 

An elegant set of Pearl Spiral Studs ; an elegant pair 
of Pearl Sleeve Buttons; a Pearl Collar Button ; and 
three Pearl Cuff Buttons. The sieeve buttons and studs 
heavily mounted in finest gold. Sent prepaid by mail 
on receipt of one dollar. Address, giving plain mailing 


directions, ENTERPRISE CASKET CO,, Po:t | 


Office Box 2012, New York. 


CARD DEALERS AND PRINTERS 


Who wish to purchase Plain and Ornamental Blank Cards, 
first quality, at lower prices than ever before offered, will 
do well to write to JAS, WADSWORTH  Jr., Manuf'r, 181 
William St., New York. A few job lots forsale very cheap. 








from Nervovs DsgsILiry, 
etc., can learn of a certain 


SUFFE " F RS and speedy remedy, free, 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SHORT HAN A 
DE AF™2*8 relieved. No medicine. Book 


free. G. J. WOOD, Mantsoy, INp. 


Pitor ate. tbe, per he. 8 al subjects 10c. ea 





Made Easy. Sent free. Address, 
E. Goodrich, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 





3 for 25c. 75c. per doz. Catalogues of Photos, 
ks, &c. 3c. N. L. Whitney, 67 Jackson St. Chicago. 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 
case, 13c, Outfit, 10c. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn. 





5 
2 





Best Curd< (25 New Styles), with name 100. Outfit 


10c. F. H. ’ ARSUNs, Westboro, Mass. 


128 Pearl St., New York, | 


40 


| made by Agents selling our Rubber Printing 
Big Pay Stamps. Taylor, Bros. & Co., Cleveland, 0, 
$350 A MONTH,—Agents wanted. 36 best 
selling articles in the world One sample 

{ree Address, JA ¥Y BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


GENERAL CUSTER’S 


DEATH STRUGGLE 
The Battle of the Little Big Horn. 


The Most Beautiful Tinted Engraving Litho. ever copyrighted in the United States 
Surpassing the FINEsT STEEL ENGRAVING. 18 x 25 inches in size, just published by the PACIFIC 
ART COMPANY, of that desperate and sanguinary struggle in which the most DASHING, GALLANT 
SOLDIER AND INDIAN FIGHTER KNOWN IN AMERICAN WARFARE, lost his life. Once during the 
varying tide of battle he found himself in a position to gallop his horse to a place of safety—out of harm’s 
way ; but, animated only by the spirit of a brave commander and true soldier, he returned to the hopeless 
charge, an, amid the dead and dying of his own men and the shouts of victorious savages, sacrificed his 
life on the altar of his country, an honor to his pro‘ession and the cause which he had espoused, deeply 
mourned by every American and every soldier throughout the world. The PICTURE REPRESENTS GEN, 
CUSTER IN HIS LAST DESPERATE HAND-TO-HAND STRUGGLE, standing on his dead horse with 
his sabre in his right hand and his revolver in his left, with the Indians he had slain at his feet and the 
hosts of savages closing around him on all sides, with RAIN-IN-THE-FACE in front of him firing the 
fatal shot. Showing a true picture of that Giant Savage Chief in his war-dress on that occasion, taking the 
life of his most Gallant Foe, whom he honored too much to scalp when dead. IT IS ONE OF THE FINEST 
WORKS OF ART ever yet publis' ed. The company feel justly proud of it, and, with the fulle-t confidence, 
recommend it to their numerous patrons and the public. It is a $5.00 PICTURE and will GIVE SATIS- 
FACTION, This GREAT WORK OF ART will be distributed for the next 40 days for 50 cents a copy, the cost 
of Casing, Muiling and Postage. Send 50 cents (in coin, currency, or 3 cent postage-siamps) to PACIFIC 
AKT CO., San Francisco, Cal., or to their Eastern Branch Office (direct), “* PACIFIC ART 
CO., Detroit, Mich ”’ (Box 620), and you will receive the picture by RETURN MAIL. securely packed 
so as not to wrinkle or mar in sending, AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to deale. s. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
ment. address S. A. GRANT & co. 


S1 20 0 2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnati, O. 

| & year. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business strictly legitimate -articu.- 

lars free. Address, J. WorTH & Co, 


= St. Louis, Mo. 
















inthe known world, Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, Address, A. CocLTER & Cu., Chicago. 










A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 
Vv isitor. Terms and Outfit Free, Address, 
P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 

to agents 


‘oseents FINE ART NOVELTIES 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 







GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


$5 A DAY 
Outfit free. 


| 


 ACENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a salary of $100.00 per month and 
expenses, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address, SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Michigan. 


































SOMETHING NEW FOR LADIES. 


Our Celluloid Thimble excells al! 
others for durability, neatness and ease, 
will not soll or chafe the finger. They are 
lighter than metal, more durable ‘than 
@teel, and the needie will not slip. Assorted 
colors. Agents wanted and the trade supplied. 
Sample sent to auy address on receipt of 26 cta. 
Stamps taken. Address 
nufacturing Co., 258 Broadway, N. Y. 


Good News to all Out of 
Employment. 


We will send free by mail to any one desiring pleasant 
and profitable employment. a beautiful Chromo ard con- 
fidential circular of the AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
CHROMO COMPANY showing how to make money. We 
have something entirely new, such as has never been 
offered to the public before. There is lots of money in 
it for agents) Address, inclosing a 3 cents stamp for 
return postage on Chromo, F. GLEASON, 19 Essex 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


The New Novelty, Hoyt’s Patent Adjustable 
Hat Mirror, ells fast. Sample, 25c. One dozen, 
$1.75 ; six dozen, $9; one gross, $15. Try them. Also 

Agents to sell the 


“NONE SUCH” 


Self-Locking and 
Barglar-Proof 


WINDOW-LOOK 


Patented July 10th, 1877, 















Royal Ma 


E'rank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Rev. Charles Force Deoms, D.D., LL.D., Editor. 


THE JULY NUMBER, NOW READY, 


HAS THE FOLLOWING LIBERAL TABLE OF CONTENTS: 











LITERATURE, 


The Homes of St. John. By Rev. John F. Hurst, D.D. 

Tue Moralist’s Dream. By Rev. E. P. Rogers, D.D. 

Rest Yonder. —About a Bible in a Hotel. 

The Light-Keeper’s Wish. By J. H. Potts,—Miscellanea, 

Tyre and Sidon. 

Only a Flower. 

The Ministry of Comfort.—Thou Wilt Never Grow Old. — 
The Atiraction of the Cross. 

The Great Pagoda of Tanjore.—M iscellanes 

Power of Music.—Mutual Concession. 

The Leper of Aosta, Translated from the French, by 
Clare de Graffenreidt. 

Work ani Rest. By L. G. Seguin. 


Meeting the Unknown. —Evolution. 

Cave at Rochefort, Belgium. —The Escorial. 

An Act of Faith.—Virchow versus Hickel. 
Joseph Cook. 

A Russian Newsboy .—The Transformation. By Christian 
Redford. 

Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos of Childhood 

Blarney Castle.—Helping Others. 

Hours with English Sacred Poets. Seventh Paper: Sir 
John Davies 

Peter the Great and Catharine I. of Russia 

Robert Raikes and the Rise of Sunday-schools. 

John Pounds and his Pupils. —Miscellanea. 


By Rev 





The Rock of Ages. Bordeaux. —Gossip. —Patrick Henry. - Cheapes > 
Hymn. By Sir Henry Wotton.—Teach the Young to | Rose Elliott. By Jane G. Owston. (A \N me wee ry rd 
“ Contribute. By Alice Allen.—The Lily aud the | Christ Crucified. By William Wiiliams.—Christ and Art. QC sample, prico-list, ete., to 
Daisy. Bethany: A Presbyterian Sunday - school. By Rev. KK. : . : 


FRED. J. HOYT, 
733 Broadway, New York, 


Alfred Taylor. 

There is no Death,—The Wife of John Bunyan. 

Popular Exegesis. By the Editor. 

Touching for the King’s Evil 

At Home and Abroad, 

Mission Notes: —Sunday-schools. 

Y. M. C. A. Notes —Unto Him. 

Editor’s Portfolio: Anniversary Week.—The Power of a 
Picture. —Pleasure-seeking.—Name the Man. 

Our Note-Book. 

Our Letter-book. 

Editor’s Library-table: Farrar’s “Eternal Hope.’— 
Nicvholson’s ‘‘ Ancient History of the Earth.”— 
Beecher’s “History of Opinions on the Scriptural 
Doctrine of Retribution.""—Huxley’s ‘+ Invertebrated 
Animals.’’ — Longfeliow’s ** Keramos.’’ — Palfrey’s 
‘* Memoirs of General Bartlett,’’—Sweetser’s “‘Artist- 
Biographies.’’ — Boardman’s ‘Creative Week.” — 
Thomson’s ‘‘ On the Prayer meeting.’’—Mrs. Hunt’s 
** Yusuf in Egypt.’’—Taylor's ** Between the Gates,” 
Waring’s ‘‘ Bi ide of the Rhine. ’—Howells’s ** Choice 
Autobiographies. ’’—Means’s ‘‘ Cluster of Poems.» — 
Matthews’s “ Milly’s Whims,” 

A Time to Laugh. 

Music; ‘‘ Breast the Wave, Christian.” 


Henry VIII. and Catherine Parr. 

French Lottery under Louis XIV.—A Time to Dance, | 

The Silent City,—Tom Paine’s Recantation. 

The Armenians. By George Smith 

Translation of Psalm CIV. By Sir Heary Wotton.—Two 
English Women. 

The Jews in Europe.—The O:d Man in the Fur Cloak,— 
The Shepherd's Voice, 

One Life Only. By F. M. F. Skene. (Continued. ) 

Home of the Prairie Dog.—The Woolasi Poison, 

Oliver Cromwell and the Puritans. By Alfred H. Guern- 
sev.—Overtired, 

The Telegraphic System of the Universe. By E. Hitch- 
cock, D.D. 

Higher, By Mrs. E. I. Skinner.—The Water-Torture in 
Japan.—Forgive as we Forgive. ; 

The Home-Pulpit: ‘‘ God's Glory Shining in Jesus,’’ By 
the Editor. 

Movable Chupel in the Roman Campagna,—Leafless 
Trees.—The Polar Paradise. 

Cremation in Siam,—The Power of an Accusing Con- 
science, 

The Invalid'’s Portion, and Thoughts for the Afflicted: 
“The Marble Bloek.’’ 

The Sick Bed Sower.—Patience 
That? 











BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 


Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 
Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice house and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East Kiver, N. Y. 
We guarantee *BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxecel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 
Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 








TERVOUS EXHAUSTION.—A medical ocsay, 
comprising a series of lectures delivered at Kalin’s 
Museum of Anatomy, on the cause and cure of pre- 
mature decline, showing indisputably how last health 
may be regained, aflording a clear synopsis ef impedi- 
ments to marriage, and the treatment of nervous and 
physical debility, being the result af twenty years’ ex- 
perience. By mail, 25 cts, currenoy or postage stamps, 
Address,SEC’Y, Kahn's Museum, 688 Braadway, New York 


in Sickness.—What of 


ENGRAVINGS 


Oliver Cromwell: Portrait. 

The Water Torture in Japan. 

Movable Chapel in the Roman Campagna, 
Sunset on the Beach. 


The Transfiguration. 
The Sea of Galilee. 
Defile on the Road between Jericho and Jerusalem. 





| me Leafless Trees 

Jerusalem, ‘ , 

sore crema in iam NOW READY 
Ephesus. The Descent from the Cross. After Spagnoletto. J 
Patmos. ta eeeennt, Belgium. A 

Sid e Escoria r on ; é 
Sidon. A Remlen Newsboy. New Story of Startling Character, 
The Great Pagoda of Tanjore. ‘*Dickery, Dickery, Dock.’’ BY 

‘« Cease to do Evil ’’* Motto. sens ae Enee by Moonlight, T 

The Organ-blower. arney Castle, 

i: emeanee Time. Peter the Great and Catherine I. ; Portraits. METTA VIC ORIA VICTOR, 
Picking Daisies. A Russian Prophet. ENTITLED 


** Learn to do We!l”’: Motto, 

John Pounds and his Pupils. 

Cathedral of St. André, Bordeaux. 

The Acadians Waiting on the Shore. 

Delights of Angling. 

* Which shall I fake?” 

At the Farmhouse Door. 

Silk Weaving. 

Bethany Sunday-school, Philadelphia. 

Plan of Main Floor, Bethany Sunday-schvol. 4 | 

Prayer of Hezekiah. 

Touching for the King’s Evil. 

Stephen H. Tyng, D.D.: Portrait, 

St. George’s Church (Rev. Dr. Tyng’s), 

Exterior of the Chapel-barge “ Washington.” 

Captain , Nichols Preaching on the Barge ‘ Washing- 
ton.” 

Rev. Samuel M. Isaacs: Portrait, 

Forty-fourth Street Synagogue. 


The Pet Calf. 

Henry VIIL and Catherine Pacr. 

French Lottery under Louis XIV. 

Armenian Abbey of St. Lazarus, near Venice. 

Circassians and Koords of Armenia,—An Armenian 
Banker. 

Abbot, Acolytes, Archdeacon and Vicar-General. 

Sub-Deacon, Deacon and Acolytes. 

Armenian Ladies. 

One Life Only: ‘Then Lilith died for him.” 

An Armenian Tomb.” 

One Life Only: “A chubby chil! sat on his knee.” 

Armenian Industry. 

One Life Only: ‘It is too late for him and for me.” 

An Armenian Spoon-rest. 

Home of the Prairie Dog. 

The Macoushie Inaians of Guiana. 

The Macoushie Blowpipe and Appurtenances. 

English Puritans before James | 


The Dead Witness 
The Dead Witness 


The stories of this writer have 
}invariably afforded the greatest 
delight to readers of serial novels ; 
and the present one is of such a 














. P 
Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases for this Magazine are ready for sale at the close of each volume, price mysterious and startling character 


7 »t il, t-paid. ‘ : 
; “Seaatifully bound Volumes I. and IT. (for 1877). and III. (for 1878), are now ready, and will be sent to any | US to excite the most intense and 
absorbing interest. 


address, by express, at charge of the subscriber, on receipt of the price, $2.25 per Volume. 
This Magazine has, within the space of a few months, taken so firm a hold or the general public, that it may 
now be said to rank among the first publications of either the Old or the New World. - It numbers among its con- 
tributors some of the ablest writers, lay and clerical, on either side of the Atlantic; and is so perfect in all its 
departments as to bid defiance to anything like successful rivalry. . 
Each Number contains 128 finely-printed pages, teeming with stirring tales, instructive sketches, . 

topics and essays, together with subjects of general interest, all of which are profusely illustrated, | ne Ss. 

Was commenced in No, 

681 6331 
or 

Frank Leslie's 
For sale at all the news-depots; price 10 cents, 
subscription, $4 Three months, $1. Post-paid. 
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PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Annual Subscription, $3; Single Copies, 25 Cents, Post-paid. os 
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Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
E S flake, Crown, Gol us ama: : 
FA) no tathe peur wana ete 
G. A. SPRING & CO., East WaLuincrorp, Conn. 
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Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike 
50 name in gold or jet, 10c, Star Card Co., Clinton- 
ville. Conn. 
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Frank Leslie’s Publishing House,_ 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 





BEST CARDS, no 2 alike, printed in Crimson | 


FINE CARDS no 2 alike. name in crimson, gold and 
or Jet, 13c. CumvToN Bros., Clintonville, Conn, / 


jet, only 10c, DIME CO., Clintonville, Conn. 
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THE COMING MAN. cs eae INETEENTI -ENTURY 
Cuorus or Femate Boarpers.—“ dt last we are to have the society of our natural protectors !”’ SOCIAL, SEPORR. It TES SReeee tS CENTRE. 





rea STR mR es 


UNEQUALED STOCK, BEST MANUFACTURES 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. | Business & Dress 9 


EVER OFFERED. 
Colored Failles & Tafftas, TRAPHAGEN & 00,, 


American Black Silks) One Price Clothiers, 


Qe Gee |Nos. 398, 400, 402 BOWERY, SCALES . 


QUALITY & DURABILITY UNSURPASSED, . 
Oo »s Str ALS 
$1.25 AND $1.50 PER YARD | — ixth Street. ALSO, 
! 
f 


Persons who have offensive 
breath, arising from a disor- 
dered ‘stomach, catarrh, or 
the use of tobacco or liquor, 
can speedily overcome it by 
eaneng heir teeth and 
rinsing their mouth dailywith 




















+ ino ———n—e | OSCILLATING PUMP COMPANY’S PUMPS, 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES ‘The Fashion Standard of America.) 7° yc inovnn ty en warren, 


In GRENADINES and SILK FABRICS, COFFEE MILLS, SPICE MILLS, AND 


Largely Reduced. | STORE FIXTURES GENERALLY 


Frank Leslie’s 
—— PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES 


A.T. Stewart & Co. LADY'S MAGAZINE Pee 


| New Orleans, 
BROADW AY, 4th AVE., 9th & 10th STS. | AND PAIRBANES & OO. vice decccvecss — : . 


. | Montreal, 
YOUR BABY]. tte of Fashion ses rprgse. See 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN, & CO...... Boston, "Maza 
FAIRBANKS & EWING.......... Philaa — a, Peon. 
t Chicago, Til. 
Would find great comfort and delight in one |e © et JU ss 




















| Cincinnati, Ohio. 

of our ExceLsion SLEEPING COACHES! Best Vv FAIRBANKS, MORSE, & CO... . . 4 Cleveland, Ohio 
Now Ready. Pittsburz, enn. s P - 
Basy Cansiacs made! Before buying pay ” . Louisville ky pence LS pa fo Re et pee a. 
other please write us for description, special | e —— | F AIRBANKS & CO........cceees St. Louis, Mo, le ss. It acts upon the wd in ag ae te pre- 
s San Frane'sco. Cal. venting its being converted into fat uken in 
erms, etc. ERIE CHAIR Co., Erie, Pa. i AIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON.,.... an Frat . accordance with, directions, tt will seduce a fat 

The Fashion Plietes, colored and plain, are | ice person m two ve pounds per wee 
: imported monthly from ans expressly for this Maga area theo nawahador at anera? one tno "igpocr, Fanny gee 
es Tac ers in é or ¢ ; ‘ | E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 
zine. The Latest Modes are thus obtained, together | | the less ore ay. Sold by Geng ert wah by ex- 
z ress, for HA, uarter=dozen 04 ddress, 
FOR EXPORT AND TABLE USE. | with full de:c:iptions, strictly accurate, of the most JOHNSBURY, VT. J Q 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO. Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 


recent styles of nw INLAID-FLOORS. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Wear. Th p LE f Wh R i t National Wood M’f'g Cio., 
Therevare also pictures and details of the latest 


950 BROADWAY near 28¢ St., 
American Fashion Novelties. 


NEW-YORK. 
Homer axp ForREIGN matters are beautifully illustrated. HOUSE FUR “IRN ISHING 


etter-press @ *s Novels and Short Stories, 
The old-fashioned hand-made cold-water cracker. Thirty | T8® Letter-press embraces Novels anc 


ninth year of their manufacture. Will 5 Poetry, and a choice, miscellaneous, fand of general COMPLETE. 
keep in any climate. 


information. 














50-page Price list and refrigerator list free by mail. 


Frank Leslie's Publishing House, aaeateesis aia 
ay seer Bde ‘esqunt diatines New York. fi I}. BASSEORD, .. =: DONW’T MISS 


NEw NOvEt, AVOe PUDM Phos 1,2,3,12,13,15, 16 &17 sw NovEt, 
The Dead Witness, Eaten weemmemmmm COOPER INSTITUTE, The Dead Witness. 


Commenced in No. 681 of a a — N EW YORK CITY. 


errs ae ES Se Commenced in No. 681 ot 
} CH ARLES GRAEF, F, COURVOISER & CURLIER FRERER, COGNACS. | 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, reget Ape ni9g Pommery ‘Seo Champagnes FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 


And for sale at ali news-depots. Price 10 cents. New York. HENKELL v. cO., HOC WINES, And for sale at all news depots Price 10 centa 
AuDUaA subscript, $4 Postpaid. Sole Assent for JOURNO FRERES’ CLARET WINES, Annual subscription, $4 Postpaid 


3 French, China and Limoge Combination B't’st, Din- 
BENJAMIN F. JAMES & co., ner and Tea Sets, from $14; Chamber Sets, from $3.45, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. PUBLISHED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH. | Fine Engraved Goblets, $1.25 per doz.; Ivory-Handled 
oe vl Table Knives, from $6 per doz.; Triple-plate Caster, 5 
Seuibietien —_—— Pin ie Cut Bottles, $3; Silverware, Cutlery, China and Glass 
Eastlake Styles. Cheap ware; everything new and beautiful for your house and 
est in the world. Send Annual Subscription, $3.50, postpaid. table’ Refrigerators at greatly reduced ‘prices. Goods 
stamp for illustrated carefully boxed free, and shipped daily to all parts. New 

catalogue. J. Z. GIFFORD, 136 E. 28th St., New York. danse 


























